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Why We Advertise in Bad Times 
as Well as Good 


The Philosophy Back of an Appropriation That Has Been Increased 
Year by Year Since 1903 


Questions by 


Andrew M. 


Howe—Answers by 


H. Earle Kimball 


President, 


W #Y do you continue to ad- 


vertise during these times? 

No depression period should be 
permitted to slow down the mo- 
mentum of increasing good-will 
venerated by consistent advertising 
that deals with simple facts. 

How much have you invested in 
advertising during recent years? 

Our promotion appropriations 
have averaged more than a million 
a year during the last six years. 
Our original appropriation in 1903 
was only $4,000. 

We have increased our advertis- 
ing every year in spite of whatever 
business depressions we have had in 
those twenty-eight years. Even in 
years when the profits have been 
much less than normal, the ap- 
propriation for the next year has 
increased steadily just the same. 

We believe in advertising in good 
times or bad. Our appropriation 
for 1932 exceeds the sum ap- 
propriated for 1931. 

We are using twenty-five maga- 
zines, over 400 daily newspapers, 
and a twenty-two station radio 
hockup in our present campaign. 


What has advertising done for 
you in the past and what do you 
expect it to accomplish today? 


Every cent that we have spent 
on advertising is still in the value 
oi this business and still working 
for us. Our promotion appropria- 
tions have helped us to build an 
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Clicquot Club Company 


annual sales volume from less than 
a quarter of a million dollars up 
to quite a respectable number of 
millions. 

Money which we invest in paid 
space is partly sales help for im- 
mediate work, partly additional 
good-will and partly assurance for 
the future. I might say that, to 
my mind, it is largely assurance for 
the future. 

Advertising is one of the best 
forms of contact with the trade 
and the public. We much prefer 
to spend money on promotion than 
to offer any kind of cut price or 
special inducement to the trade, be- 
cause we believe that advertising 
is more valuable to the trade than 
special deals can ever be. Some 
dealers will push high-grade goods 
which are well advertised, and 
others will dispense them gladly if 
their trade demands them and ad- 
vertising surely helps consumer de- 
inand or acceptance. This elemen- 
tal, but always sound, policy has 
been carried out consistently by us 
for many years and is one of the 
major reasons why we have con- 
tinually increased our appropria- 
tions. 


How did you happen to go into 
the ginger ale business? 


My father bought a part in- 
terest in this business under rather 
peculiar circumstances. A group 
of his friends were his partners 
for a year, and the business itself 
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lost money that first year. These 
friends were glad to sell their own 
holdings to father at a depreciated 
price. 

Father was a textile manufac- 
turer. He bought into the Clicquot 
Club business because 
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also, that although believing in ad- 
vertising and recognizing the need 
of it, had we bought advertising 
before it could be paid for, there 
probably would be no such com 
pany in existence now. 





his group was looking 
for a going business to 
buy as an investment. 
He recommended this 
company as that invest- 
ment. He recommended 
it because he had used 
and liked Clicquot Club 
ginger ale and for that 
reason believed in its 
future although the 
business was then very 
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near bankruptcy. 

I was then a young 
man in college and 
without any business 
experience. When father 
bought out the interests 
of his friends he put 
me in charge of the 
company with simple 
instructions somewhat 
like these: 

“You’ve got to spend 
less money than the 
business takes in. You 
will be offered new 





CLICQUOT CLUB 


@ Thee full pints— 16 cumces instead of 12—give you your mowry's worth Bottled in brendame botthen. 


| 


‘Wes, it takes « long time for per- | 
fect blending. Rather unlike the speed with which most | 
things are made today. But Clicquot’s favor is worth the time 
it taken. The choicest of ingredients are AGED 6 MONTHS to 
ripen and mature. After that, the blend is sweetened and 
sparkling water is added. Then, and only then, it is ready 
for you to drink. Rare old Clicquot Club—you'll leve it! 
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machinery, which will 
be needed. Don’t buy 
it, however, until you 
have the money for it clear of 
obligations. You will be told that 
the business needs advertising as 
its breath of life. That is also 
true, but do not buy any adver- 
tising until you have the money 
for that. 

“How will you get the money? 

“There is only one way and that 
is by selling goods at a profit and 
not spending as much as you take 
in.” 

Have you followed this policy 
as laid down by your father? 


Yes. Such simple doctrine was 
pretty good elementary economics 
and still is. Remember, in this 
connection, that there was no 
precedent (such as Clicquot Club 
itself afterward offered) to show 
that such a business could be highly 
advertised and extensively financed 
at its beginning and build itself a 
place very rapidly. Remember, 


Clicquot Club Is Using Newspapers, Magazines and 
Radio in Its 1932 Advertising Campaign 


After beginning, I gave myself 
two main problems: First, to sell 
as many cases of beverages as 
possible and, second, to make a 
profit each week if it were only a 
few cents or a few dollars. For 
many weeks the profits actually 
were only a few cents or a few 
dollars. 


‘What was your first experience 
with advertising? 


_ Our first advertising was a na- 
tional campaign. This was run 
while we had a distribution largely 
confined to the Northeast. It did 
help somewhat in spreading dis- 
tribution but not in proportion to 
its cost and at least two-thirds of 
its circulation was in places where 
Clicquot Club was not on sale. 

So we worked out a plan of 
using local advertising to increase 
and stimulate distribution. -We 
placed thirteen insertions in the 
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“ Rhode Island Summer Life 


Summer brings a notable exodus of Rhode 
| Island families from Providence and nearby 
| cities to summer homes within easy commuting 

distance, along the shores of Narragansett Bay. 


sands of visitors, many of whom spend the 


Our summer population is swelled by thou- 
7 season at Rhode Island resorts. 


es and 
1 


The Providence Sunday Journal’s Society and 


i Resorts section is the only metropolitan me- 
myse 


= eae dium that covers thoroughly this field of news 
a a and advertising importance. Its columns are 
ake a 


alive with feminine interest. 


only a 
; For 
ctually In addition to transient readers, the Sunday 
lie Journal reaches regularly 7 out of 10 finan- 
iii cially able families ($3,000 a year or more) in 


the state. If you have not seen a copy lately, 
a na- send for one! 


is run 
largely 


It did 
i dis- > 
irds of 


_ Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 








CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston « New York «Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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summer time, a week apart, in daily 
newspapers wherever distributors 
could be secured who would order 
a carload or more of Clicquot 
beverages. This plan proved in- 
creasingly successful—a plan of 
concentrating the advertising where 
sales effort was also concentrated 
and at the time of the year when 
carbonated beverages were then 
mostly used. In those days, carbo- 
nated beverages had a short season. 

From the initiation of this policy 
of distributor tie-up, it proved true 
that wherever the distribut >r added 
a genuine sales effort to the effect 
of the local advertising, larger 
sales followed without exception. 

Ginger ale was obviously a sal- 
able item. But where a distributor 
made no effort to sell and depended 
entirely on the advertising to sell 
for him, he did well to dispose of 
his commitments because active 
competition worked while he was 
sleeping. 

It seemed like a very short time 
until this summer newspaper policy 
had helped to give our beverages a 
national distribution. Then we ex- 
tended our campaign to include the 
use of magazines. 


Have you made any effort to ex- 
tend the season for ginger ale? 
We were one of the pioneers in 
stretching our advertising beyond 
the summer months. We got de- 
cidedly good results in extending 
the ginger ale season from the hot 
period to an all-the-year-round 
sale. Originally, of course, ginger 
ale seemed to be almost over- 
whelmingly a hot weather beverage. 
There is no doubt that people still 
drink more chilled beverages in hot 
weather than in cold and the sum- 
mer season still produces larger 
volume sales than any other season, 
but we have succeeded in building 
up a sizable business throughout 
the year. Each year finds our 
seasonal sales curve less irregular. 
What type of advertising have 
you found to be most successful? 
We have experimented largely 
with different types of advertising. 
But I have always found that the 
most effective copy is that which 
really tells facts about something. 
We always keep in mind the 
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reasons why people should buy 
Clicquot Club. Although we may 
be convinced that the theme we are 
using is the best one, we are al- 
ways ready to experiment a little. 
Any conscientious experimenter in 
advertising has to contradict him- 
self, in a way, whenever he experi- 
ments on a new policy. But an 
experimenter is on pretty solid 
ground when he understands that 
the quantity of advertising he uses 
may really be the determining 
factor of its success, even though 
he admits the great importance oi 
copy. 


Is that one of the reasons why 
you have not cut your appropria- 
tion this year? 

Yes, it is. We have not con 
sidered, even in these hard times, 
cutting or even reducing the vol 
ume of our advertising. Since th 
business slump began, we hav 
maintained and increased our ad 
vertising appropriation and_ this 
policy has been profitable. Besides 
being immediately profitable, it 
should, and will, show a decided 
cumulative profit as business con 
ditions improve. 

Have you always maintained the 
quality of your beverages? 

There can be no substitute for 
quality in a product. We believ: 
this and practice it. 

Why did 
practice of 
bottles? 


you discontinue the 
accepting returned 


Several years ago we becam 
convinced that this practice should 
be discontinued and that all o 
goods should be shipped in new 
bottles. This has been our poli: 
ever since—a policy not in keepi: 
with the general trend. Here ar 
our reasons: 

1. We can be sure that ever 
possibility of foreign matter in a 
bottle has been eliminated. 

2. The unprofitable investment 
of retailers (deposits on cases and 
bottles) has been eliminated. S 
has the extra labor of accounting 
for charges and refunds, storing 
and handling and reshipping em; 
ties—a contribution to aid in re 
ducing the overhead that goes with 
retailing. 
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oan. OMFORTABLE summer temperatures 
By thousands of lakes, unexcelled fishing, 
ran striking scenery and good highways attract more 
sides than seven million out-of-state tourists and 
cided resorters to Wisconsin in June, July and August. 


con- 


d the These visitors, in a period of one hundred days, 
a spend $140,000,000 in Wisconsin — which is one 
eve reason why summer months are good business 
, the months in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


urned 


Another reason: Summer months are the months 
wart of highest income on Wisconsin’s great dairy 


hould 


| our farms. And Milwaukee industries, more diversi- 


new 
so fied than those of other large cities, provide 


e ar better than average year ’round employment. 
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“—did you hear what 


happened to 
Mrs. O’TooleP” 


EOPLE like to hear about people. They don’t 
much care about things. Most of us have for- 
gotten the name of Charlie Chaplin’s last picture, 
but all who saw it must recall his performance. 


Appomattox, Antietam and Manassas may 
sound like tongue-twisters today, but they made 
household words of such names as Grant and Lee 
and Jackson. 

Listen to the conversations of your fellow trav- 
elers on train or ‘bus or street car. They are mainly 
about people. 

For years there have been newspaper colum- 
nists, but it remained for those whose columns 
consisted of gossip about people to achieve nation- 
wide renown, fat radio contracts, and a readership 
running into millions. 

A trans-Atlantic flier, a kidnaping victim, a 
heavyweight champion, or a mayor on trial will 
force off the front pages all tidings of a war in China, RL 
a disarmament treaty, or a Senate floor debate 
on taxes. 

A few pounds of flesh and blood outweigh every- 
thing that happens in the world. Not only in the 
tabloids, but in the demure headlines of the con- 
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servative press as well, flesh and blood stories are 
it played up for all they are worth. 

Warsand peace conferences and balanced budgets 
are intricate, complicated things. The average man 
cannot comprehend their significance. He doesn’t 
even want to. 

But human beings! There’s something you can 
understand . . . something you can see, feel, and 
hear; something to hate, something to love—some- 
thing that goes to the very roots of your emotions. 

People are the most interesting subject in the 
world to people. In stores and factories and offices 
people talk about people. At parties, at soda 
fountains, over the back fence—‘“‘did you hear 
what happened to Mrs. O’Toole ?”” — wherever 
people are, their talk is mostly about people. , 

It is because of this fact that advertising copy 
which features people, their problems, their hopes, 
their deeds and their successes—with the product 
as the raison d’etre—wins an emotional response 
from the reader that is worth volumes of finespun 
rhetoric. 

It takes people to sell people—in advertising as 
well as across the counter, 


® 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INc. 
Advertising 
New York: 405 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. St. Louis: Arcade Bidg. 











Doing a Big Advertising Job with 
a Small Budget 


An Industrial Advertiser Finds That an Institutional Appeal, Proper! 

Attuned, to the Times, Will Pull Inquiries 

ial I ‘ 
By E. T. Geddes 

Advertising Manager, The Byers Machine Company 
N fair business weather or about 60,000 copies. In all, 112,00 
stormy, copy that is sensitively inserts were printed, the balan 
attuned to the reader’s frame of being used for direct mail and 


mind will pull! 

Like numerous others, we had to 
do a big job of advertising this 
spring on a small appropriation. 
It became essential that every dol- 
lar, every word of copy and every 
angle of the plan do double duty, 
—do twice its norm toward put- 
ting our line of $6,000 to $14,000 
equipment across to contractors. 

Only a skeleton schedule could 
be run, yet in the face of lack of 
duplication and other fine points 
usually considered important in 
building qa successful campaign, it 
was determined to launch an in- 
stitutional prelude to our inquiry- 
getting advertisements. This was 
decided upon because the pros- 
pects in our industry (road-build- 
ing and general construction) had 
gone through a tough year of 
work taken at unprofitable bids and 
were facing an equally bad one. 
Several of our competitors supply- 
ing contractors’ equipment had 
gone into receivership or dropped 
out completely and who might go 
next was a gamble. Of course, no 
contractor wanted to buy a piece 
of equipment that, within the four- 
or five-year life of the machine, 
would become an orphan. Hence, 
the institutional prelude. 


A Shot 
with an Echo 


We had a strong peg to hang 


this campaign on—our fiftieth 
anniversary. So with an opening 
gun consisting of a pretentious 


four-page insert generously smat- 
tered with yellow gold metallic ink 
we fired a shot, from which even 
now, six months later, we occasion- 
ally hear an echo from the field. 
The insert appeared in two indus- 
trial publications which required 


other purposes. 
The copy attempted to side-track 


any ideas of hard times for us in 
the minds of contractors with this 
opening statement by our presi 
dent : 
A half century completed 
1882 32 
Now a new 50 years begun 
1932 — 1982 
Our first half century of steady, ef 
fective service to you has built tl 
foundation of long experience  fror 


which you may continue to profit in 19 
and for the next half century. 


The idea of the “50 year look 
ahead” came only after much head 
scratching and was undoubtedl) 
responsible for much of the favor- 


able reaction. As a vehicle, the 
glimpse-into-the-future was basi 
ally sound, for several firms 
larger and almost as old as Byers 
were among those whose “back 
ground” was not sufficient to keep 
them from losing their grip on 
the industry. Therefore, we 


reasoned that to suggest a program 
for 1932 and the next 50 years 
was exactly what contractors were 
looking for in manufacturers 
whose equipment they might re- 
quire. A suggestion of the logic 
of this is shown by receiving ap- 
proximately one half of 1 per cent 
inquiries (our ordinary average) 
from our direct mailing of the in- 
serts. We really expected con 
siderably fewer inquiries from an 
institutional theme. 

Two more two-page inserts fol- 
lowed the four-page Big Bertha, 
each presenting the same general 
story. Then came a single page 
insertion, taking the form ag tA 
getting advertisements usually fol- 
low, but its copy approach clung 
to one angle of the institutional 
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Measure this Low Cost 


Farm Paper Coverage in Florida 
.... with your own yardstick 


ORE than 30 years ago, the publishers of the 

Florida Times-Union purchased the monthly, 
Florida Farmer & Fruit Grower . . . merged it as a 
supplement with the twice-a-week edition of the news- 
paper. Later it was published as a feature. 


About 15 years ago the Times-Union started as a sup- 
plement to the daily edition, the Farm & Live Stock 
Record . . . published later as a separate publication 
when the twice-a-week edition of the Times-Union 
was discontinued. 


More recently, the feature of Fruit Growing was re- 
vived in a monthly to be known as the Florida 
Farmer & Fruit Grower and The Live Stock Record. 


This general farm publication has a circulation of 
22,963 in Florida and a large circulation throughout 
the other states among non-resident owners of farm 
and grove properties in Florida and others interested 
in the agricultural progress of this state . . . a total 
distribution of more than 40,000 copies. 


Advertising rates are still extremely low . . . 15c per 
line, flat. First Cover printed in 4 colors and for ad- 
vertisers, color is available in from 1 to 4 colors at 
nominal increase in the line rate. 


A break-down of the Florida Circulation by counties 
will be sent on request . . . measure this coverage 
with your own yardstick for its place on your agri- 
cultural list for Florida. 


FLORIDA FARMER & FRUIT GROWER 
and THE LIVE STOCK RECORD 


Published by The Florida Publishing Company, publishers of 










Che Florida Cimes- Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 

















theme. Our thought regarding 
this was that the break would be 
less severe, less noticeable, and 
possibly help carry over much more 
of the favorable institutional im- 
pression just built up. 

To date, two inquiry-getting ad- 
vertisements have been run, each 
using for its color a golden yel- 
low ink and anniversary seal to 
carry over the theme of the pre- 
lude campaign which was done in 
the big splash of metallic gold ink. 

Here, too, we tuned our copy 
theme to the pitch set by the con- 
tractors. We had sensed at least 
two basic facts from constant close 
contact with the field. One was 
that contractors were panicky when 
bidding, and as a result they under- 
bid each other to the extent that, 
with their present equipment, they 
could not hope to break even, fig- 
uring interest, depreciation, etc. 
Therefore, our first headline read, 

“You'll have to bid your dirt 
moving LOW in 1932.” 

This reiteration in print of the 
thought uppermost in the minds of 
contractors evidently stopped them. 
At least, those tell-tale inquiries say 
so. To get full value out of our 
production expense the plates for 
this advertisement were used as the 
basis for a four-page letter. 

The second basia fact we found 
was that all this cut-throat bidding 
firmly fixed in the contractor's 
mind that his business was going to 
the proverbial dogs—there was no 
profit in it any longer—a bare liv- 
ing was all that might be hoped 
for. So, using copy closely attuned 
to this idea we shcuted this head- 
line, 

“Dirt Moving /S profitable busi- 
ness—” 

The “is” stood out in 144-point 
type to force the contradiction 
which contractors apparently were 
eager to read and hoped was some- 
how true. Inquiries from this ad- 
vertisement came from every part 
of this country, Canada, England 
and even several wide-awake 
Soviets had the secretaries of their 
technical councils write for “the 
other half of the story” offered in 
the curiosity closer. 

Thus six industrial paper adver- 
tisements in two publications and 
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fewer direct-mail pieces have pro- 
duced, so far this year, definite, 
tangible results in the form of a 
surprising number of inquiries. And 
favorable reports from the field 
regarding our corporate position in 
the minds of prospects, not to men- 
tion proof of a more healthy re- 
spect for us from our competitors, 
further showed the effectiveness of 
our approach. 

Each of the advertisements was 
built to do a particular job and 
sufficient copy was used to get the 
job done. We have never been able 
to prepare a short-copy advertise- 
ment that pulled inquiries ; but even 
fairly lengthy institutional copy in 
this case surprised us with its pull- 
ing power. 


To Resume Name of 


Lord & Thomas 


Effective July 1, the name of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan will revert to 
Lord & Thomas, the name used by that 
agency continuously for fifty-four years 
after its establishment. The name of 
the agency became Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, July 1, 1926, when Lord & 
Thomas and Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
were consolidated. Mr. Logan died Au- 
gust 9, 1928, and subsequently his asso- 
ciates in the former Thomas F. Logan, 
Inc., retired from Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


E. D. Towler with “National 
Geographic Magazine” 


Eugene D. Towler, for the last four 
years with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, representing The Country Gentle 
man, has joined the New York advertis 
ing staff of the National Geographic 
Magazine, New York. He was at one 
time assistant sales manager, at New 
York, of the Graybar Electric Company 


G. D. Wroe with “The 


American Weekly” 

G. D. Wroe, formerly with the Butter 
ick Publishing Company, has been ap 
pointed St. Louis manager of The Amer- 
scan Weekly. He succeeds J. Mortimer 
Price, who has become associated with 
Cory & Kolbert, Inc., Chicago, public 
relations counselor. 


“American Machinist” Now a 


Bi-Weekly 
The American Machinist, New York. 
which has been published weekly, will 
hereafter be published | bi-weekly. 


Lightolier Account to Muller 

The Lightolier Company, New York. 
lamps and lighting fixtures, has appointed 
J. P. Muller & Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account, 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
purchased the assets of 
Che St. Lonis Times 
which has been published 
in connection with 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
since Friday,June 24 


as 


THE ST.LOUIS 
STAR ea Times 


Elzey Roberts,Publisher 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Advertiser: Coca-Cola Advertiser: Coca-Cola 

Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Space: 4- Color Back Cover Space: 2-Color Third Cover 

Reader Interest: 92% Above Average Page Reader Interest’ 78% Above Average Pag: 


What's the differenc 
between these two Ol... 


America’s Best Read Advertisemen 


i- Colo 
for the week of June 18? 


der Interest: 





Answer: One ran in Liberty, “America’s Best Read 

Weekly” . . . the other in another big weekly. 
The one in Liberty won 57% more readers per dollar 
expended than its twin in the other weekly. 











ERE are “the best read ads” ran in Liberty (two colors, th 
of the week of June 18, cover) ... the other im ano 
1932, as rated by Percival White weekly (four colors, back cove 
Incorporated in the current phase And that difference made a ¢ 
of their every week count of what ference of 57% more readers 
people read in every issue of dollar expended. 
Liberty, Collier’s, and Saturday 


: Every week, w sa 
Evening Post. ry week, we are told, thou 


of ad-men study these bulleti 
But, you say, two of these ads are muse over the value of color, pe 
the same! tion, layout and headline appeal 
Not quite, we assure you. One _ getting ads better read. 
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mere choice of the 
gazine to carry the ad 
ms the most CONSIS- 
NT factor affecting at- 
tion value. Below are 
ulated figures. showing 
increased attention value 
hich means increased real 
culation) enjoyed by the 
age page ad in Liberty 
each of the 6 Gallup- 
bly weeks and the seven 
jte-study weeks to date: 


erage Page Ad in Liberty 
ad Extra Attention Value 


zal circulation) as follows: 
company ; 
Over Third 
Weekly 
20% 
65% 
45 % 
61 % 
43% 
44% 


Over Second 
Weekly 
14% 
35% 
26% 
4% 
26% 


erage Page 


Chesterfield 
Newell - Emmett 
we: 4-Color Back Cover 
der Interest: 100% Above Average Page 
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Over Third 
Weekly 
23% 
51% 
16% 
66% 
27% 
31% 
74% 


Over Second 
Weekly 


8% 
18% 
2% 
9% 
37%... 
38% 
39% 
So that you may more easily 
study the reader-interest variations 
of your own ads using different 
copy and different magazines, we 
have prepared “reader-interest rat- 
ing cards” for every advertiser ap- 
pearing in any of the three big 
weeklies. Hundreds of admen have 
already requested their own cards. 
Write for yours. No obligation. 
Merely Liberty’s contribution to a 
better understanding of what hap- 
pens to advertisements after they 
are published. Address Liberty Re- 
search Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
a 
Watch in next week’s issue 
of Printers’ Ink Weekly for 
Best Read Ads of week of 
June 25th. 


Advertiser: RCA Victor 

Agency: Lord & Thomas 

Space: 4-Color Back Cover 

Reader Interest: 65% Above Average Page 
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National Advertising Representatives 
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Consumer Advertising as Factor in 
Credits and Collections 


This Organization Strengthens Its Credit Safeguards Now That 
Retailers Are More Willing to Co-operate 


An Interview by J. G. 


Donley with 


C. R. Palmer 


Peabody & Co., Inc. 


President, Cluett, 


WO or three years ago any 

attempt to get more detailed 
or more frequent financial state- 
ments from dealers would probably 
have brought remarks to the gen- 
eral effect that ‘I can get all the 
credit I want and I know how to 
run my own business,” C. R. 
Palmer, president of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., told Printers’ 
InK during a discussion of mer- 
chandising developments brought 
about by the depression. 

Mr. Palmer has found, however, 
that dealers have changed their at- 
titude in this respect and are now 
quite willing to supply any reason- 
able amount of data. The experi- 
ence of his firm in getting mid- -year 
statements from retailers convinces 
him of this. He also has noted 
that dealers are likewise eager to 
receive financial advice. 

And, significantly enough, con- 
sumer advertising has had a hand 
in creating this changed attitude. 

“The depression has brought out 
many weaknesses in methods of 
credit extension and administra- 
tion which have become apparent 
to all observers,” said Mr. Palmer. 
“Since merchants are now in the 
mood to comply with requests of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, I 
believe that the present is an ex- 
cellent time for the grantors of 
credit to make definite improve- 
ments and advancements in pro- 
cedure. If that is done, the 
tremendous losses through delin- 
quency during the current difficult 
times will not be repeated the next 
time the tide runs out. 

“There is proof of the wisdom 
of such action in the experience of 
my own company. In 1922 we had 
a large amount of capital tied up 
in thousands of slow accounts. 
Thereafter our Board of Directors 
put through definite reforms in 
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credit and collection methods and 
procedure. As a result of what 
was learned in 1922, and various 
changes that have since been made, 
we now have less than 300 past 
due accounts out of a total of 
35,000 active accounts in the whole 
United States. 


Frequent Buying Makes 
Frequent Paying 


“Consistent consumer advertis- 
ing has undoubtedly been an im- 
portant factor in bringing about 
our present strong situation as to 
credits and collections. Our ad- 
vertising has created a large con- 
sumer demand, in response to 
which we have located our sales- 
rooms so as to serve the dealer 
conveniently and swiftly. This 
speedy service, along with rapid 
movement of our products into 
consumption, enables the dealer to 
get a large turnover with relatively 
small stocks. This situation is very 
important in relation to collections 
and dealer credits, for it is a 
known fact that accounts which 
buy frequently get into the habit 
of paying frequently. 

“When we made a start last 
summer on an effort to obtain mid- 
year financial statements, and 
where advisable, operating state- 
ments, from important accounts, 
we did so with the feeling that 
we were doing something radical 
and probably would be disappointed. 
But many dealers, we were glad 
to find, sent in statements as re- 
quested and also asked for our 
criticism of them. 

“On the basis of our experience 
last year, we have recently drawn 
up for general use a revised state- 
ment blank. It has two important 
additions—a profit and loss account 
and a list of principal creditors 
with amounts owing to each. This 
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added information will show us 
whether the dealer is operating 
profitably or not, and it will also 
give us an outside slant on his rat- 
ing through the size of the credit 
lines and the character of the other 
houses to which he is indebted. 
Sometimes a too generous line 
with a manufacturer or wholesaler 
known for ‘cheap credit’ policies is 
a warning. 


Semi-Annual Statements 
from Retailers 


“We are continuing this year, 
on a more extensive scale and 
with considerable success, our ef- 
forts to get semi-annual statements 
from retailers. The old method of 
relying upon year-end statements 
as a basis for credit extensions for 
the fall buying season of the 
following year might have been 
passable in good times. But un- 
der conditions where the change 
from apparent solvency to actual 
insolvency is swiftly made, it is 
no longer good policy to set up a 
credit line in July or August on a 
balance sheet which shows the 
dealer’s condition as of the pre- 
vious December 31. In these times 
quarterly statements would be none 
too frequent, and in some instances 
the manufacturer may be justified 
in asking for monthly trial 
talances. 

“We have also made another im- 
portant advance toward more 
logical and equitable credit pro- 
cedure, not original with us, but 
followed by only a small number 
of manufacturers and wholesalers. 
That is a definite policy on com- 
promise settlements. 

“Such settlements are out-of- 
court agreements on the part of 
creditors to accept a certain ratio 
of payment—often as low as 20 
cents on the dollar—from a pro- 
fessedly insolvent merchant debtor. 
The inducement to such an agree- 
ment is the hope that something 
more will be realized than through 
bankruptcy. The opportunities for 
fraudulent abuse of the privilege 
of compromise are unending, and 
such frauds are not only a drain 
upon the grantors of credit but also 
a menace to honest dealers who 
pay in full and on time. 

“Here is a typical case: A cer- 












tain dealer pleaded a shortage of 
$35,000 which was unexplained. The 
money might have gone anywhere, 
even into his own pocket. He of- 
fered to settle at 15 cents on the 
dollar. Our credit man tried to 
get two other creditors to petition 
for a receiver, but failed. 

“The compromise settlement was 
made at 20 cents on the dollar. 
And just before Christmas that 
dealer slashed prices, as well he 
might considering how little he 
had actually paid for his merchan- 
dise. His predatory price cutting 
seriously cut into the trade of all 
his competitors. 

“The difficulty is that such settle- 
ments have come to be regarded as 
a matter of course. If one reput 
able house signs up, all others are 
likely to join the compromise. Such 
subterfuges, as well as rigged re- 
ceiverships, always hurt the mer- 
chant who pays his bills in the 
regular way. And such methods 
of dodging just debts are con- 
tagious. In one town, for instance, 
twelve stores followed the lead of 
one into receivership. 

“As the result of a study of our 
own records going back over 
several years, and the replies to a 
questionnaire sent to twenty-three 
nationally known companies in 
lines comparable to ours, we defi- 
nitely stated our policy on com 
promise settlements last October 
In the words of our general credit 
manager, H. W. Woodruff—to 
whom is due the credit for this 
step as well as our movement for 
mid-year statements—this policy is 
stated as follows: 

“"We have concluded it is in 
the best interest of good business 
vigorously to oppose compromise 
settlements on principle. We feel 
we shall be assisting honest and 
legitimate dealers who would be 
forced to compete with merchants 
who can, by effecting settlements 
with their creditors, purchase mer- 
chandise far below the prices at 
which the legitimate and success- 
ful dealer can. We shall especially 
oppose and use every effort to de- 
feat compromise settlements when- 
ever fraud is apparent.’” 

There is a credit man at each of 
the twelve branches through which 
this company serves the dealers in 
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these territories. These salesrooms 
carry complete lines of merchan- 
dise, so that it is possible for any 
dealer to replenish his stocks within 
twenty-four hours on an average. 
Large stores in the same cities 
with these offices have been known 
to order ten or a dozen, or more, 
times in one day. Because of this 
service to dealers, the company 
sells on the same terms and at 
the same prices to all dealers, re- 
gardless of volume. Where the 
mantifacturer carries the reserve 
stocks, there is no occasion for 
quantity discounts. 

These twelve credit men are re- 
sponsible to Mr. Woodruff, at the 
central executive office, for credit 
and accounting department func- 
tions. They have been trained to 
keep close tabs on accounts and 
to have no hesitancy in asking 
dealers to pay bills which are past 
due according to the terms of the 
sale. Getting the money is treated 
as a matter of business, consistently 
and systematically. The idea is 
never to let an account’ grow stale, 
but rather to train debtors to think 
and act-in terms of prompt pay- 
ment. , 


Many Small Losses 
Make a Large Loss 


There was a time when it was a 
common saying among credit men 
that “anybody is good for $100.” 
But stutlies in recent years have re- 
vealed that in about 80 per cent 
of the total number of failures the 
loss is under $200. A small loss 
is not much in itself, but multi- 
plied by several hundred, or a 
thousand—as may easily be the 
case—the result is a sizable sum. 

The best way to keep all ac- 
counts in good trim, this company 
has found, is to organize and 
systematize methods—and . follow 
the system. There are six points 
which stand out in its present 
practice: 

1—All accounts are reviewed 
once each week, a certain group 
being systematically covered each 
day except Saturday. 

—Accounts which are revealed 
by this review as past due are 
mailed statements or letters with- 
out delay. 

3—AIl collection follow-ups are 
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made direct from the ledger cards, 
which are filed alphabetically by 
states, by cities, by customers. A 
collection column on these cards 
provides for the entry of each date 
on which an effort was made to 
collect. A glance at this record 
classifies the account as to habits 
of payment, and any change is 
readily apparent. 

4—For greater facility in use, 
credit folders are arranged accord- 
ing to class of information, segre- 
gating information from these 
three sources: (1) mercantile 
agencies; (2) interchange bureaus 
and similar sources; (3) salesmen’s 
new account reports and all other 
information pertaining to the con- 
dition and standing of the cus- 
tomer. 

5—Each salesman is given a 
book showing the credit line al- 
lowed each account in his territory 
and is kept informed of any 
changes. 

6—On the fifteenth of each 
month each of the twelve district 
offices reports to headquarters on 
all accounts over thirty or sixty 
days past due, with a condensed 
copy of the ledger card. From 
this list and other monthly reports, 
there is drawn up a detailed com- 
parative statement, copies of which 
go to the president, vice-president 
in charge of sales, and regional 
sales directors and credit men. 
This comparative statement pre- 
sents, for each of the regional of- 
fices, the total of receivables at the 
end of the month as compared with 
the end of the previous month; 
gross collections; percentage of 
collections to accounts receivable 
at the first of the month; ratio of 
discounts to gross collections; 
average number of days’ sales in 
accounts receivable; percentage of 
delinquent accounts (over sixty 
days past due) ; and the percentage 
of bad debts. 

To these steps may be added the 
new departures already mentioned ; 
such as requiring mid-year state- 
ments from important accounts, an 
operating statement and list of 
principal creditors in the financial 
statement, and a definite policy op- 
posing compromise _ settlements. 
Moreover, it is a policy of this 
company to have a credit man or 
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an attorney in attendance at 
creditors’ meetings when a failure 
occurs. 

The revised statement form 
adopted by Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., and its move for semi- 
annual statements have attracted 
a great deal of favorable notice in 
the trade. Copies of the form 
were mailed from the central office 
to the credit men of several na- 
tionally known concerns, and dis- 
trict offices also mailed copies to 
the more prominent local credit 
men. A number of manufacturers 
have thought enough of the form 
to adopt it for their own use in 
credit work. 

In line with the policy as to 
more frequent statements, a group 
of leading textile houses and fac- 
tors recently published a page 
advertisement to the trade, which 
was headed “Credit Granting.” 
After expounding the need of 
“reliable information from which 
the giver of credit can intelligently 
form an opinion, as we approach 
the semi-annual period,” this ad- 
vertisement urged dealers to do the 
following : 

“I—Have a verified audit of 
your books made by a well-known, 
reliable accounting firm or auditor. 

“2—Issue this statement promptly. 

“3—Authorize your accountant 
to furnish monthly trial balances 
to those from whom you seek large 
lines of credit.” 

Dealers were assured that, if the 
above were complied with, they 
would find “no difficulty in receiv- 
ing adequate credit consideration 
from the undersigned houses.” 
Among the signatories were Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Inc., Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., William 
Iselin & Co., Inc., Onondaga Silk 
Co., Inc., Commercial Factors 
Corporation, The Woolen Corpora- 
tion of America, and the Textile 
Banking Co. 


Present Credit Trend 
Will Carry On 


“The move for semi-annual state- 
ments,” said Mr. Palmer, “bids 
fair to become pretty general 
among manufacturers and whole- 
salers who extend substantial lines 
of credit to retailers. Events of 
the last two or three years have 
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demonstrated that credit cannot be 
over-extended except at great peril 
and cost to industry. Requirements 
to which merchants will readily 
accede now will be carried over 
into better times. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that credit procedure will 
emerge from current trials with 
permanent gains which should 
serve to minimize losses in future 
times of stress.” 





Outline Advertising 





NE of the striking examples of 
that return to stark simplicity 
which is found in all phases of 
present life in Europe is the use of 
outline advertising. 
It has acquired a vogue in Swit- 
zerland, Italy and Great Britain. 
The work of Seneca in Italy has 





ACOe 
PERUGIRA 


been especially striking. He de- 
pends for force and effect upon 
emphasizing a few easily grasped 
shapes by bold lines. 

The newspaper advertisement re- 
produced herewith was designed by 
him for the makers of Perugina 
chocolate. 
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“There are two distinct 
types of newspapers. One 
has a circulation attained 
by steady, slow growth. The 
other has spasmodic growth; 
fast rises and sudden drops 


. . . 4l 
in circulation. 


Col. Frank Knox at the A. N. A. 
Convention in Cincinnati. 








Twenty years ago The News achieved a coverage of Marion 
County, its primary market, of one copy for every 5.16 persons. 
Ten years later it was one copy for every 4.99 persons, and in 
1930 one copy for every 4.85 persons. 


In the decade between 1910 and 1920, the population of 
Marion County increased 32 per cent, and The News Marion 
County circulation grew 36 per cent. In the ten years following, 
the population gain was 21 per cent, and the circulation increase 
25 per cent. 


News circulation is sound circulation . . . effective circulation . . . 
because it has grown steadily, slowly and hand-in-hand with 
population. Such a growth is indicative of the strong reader 
interest which makes The News a powerful and economical 
advertising medium . . . exactly the type of medium to do a 
profitable advertising job for you NOW. 
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From 
THE EVENING SUN 
for June 8, 1932 
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This brick building at Annapolis, Maryland, 
was first used 238 years ago by the Maryland 


Governor and his council. Later it served as a 
courthouse. Then as the U. S. Treasury. 


HE BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 
ay: Daily (M & E) 294,029 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


Inc, Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
St. Louis: C. A. Cour 


PRNING 


York: John B. Woodward, 
‘Ma Franeisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
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Reasons 


Why You 
7 Should Be in the 
Detroit Market ! 


1 Detroit is America’s fourth city 
a 






and one of the few major cities 
showing better industrial con- 
ditions than the national aver- 
age. 


cities that can be adequately 
covered with the economy of one 
newspaper. 


9 Detroit is one of the few major 
® 


You can take advantage of this great market with 
marked economy by concentrating in The Detroit 
News, which reaches 71% of the homes with 
incomes of $3,000 and over and has greater cir- 
culation among all the other elements of Detroit’s 
population, as well. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Member Major Market Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Newspapers, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
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When It’s Good Business to Weed 
Out Farm Mailing List 


Oliver Company, with Dealers’ Aid 


, Finds Old Principle Particularly 


Valuable in Time of Depression 


VEN the most experienced ad- 
vertisers have learned a few 
lessons during the last year or two 
in making the advertising dollar 
go a little farther. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Oliver Farm 


to abandon these mailings entirely. 
The home office direct-mail efforts 
were discontinued. 

Instead of that, a system was set 
up at each one of the main branch 





Equipment Sales Company. 
This company has stuck by 


Date of Visit 








its advertising. It is pro- 











claiming the merits of its | ““" a 
. . Acres Owned. = Acres Renewed _____ 

farm equipment in farm CROP ACREAGES AND STOCK 
papers and by means of di- ———A tA on 
rect mail. es eee re ae 
When PrintTeERS’ INK ne SS Oe 





asked Bert C. King, pub- 





licity manager, if Oliver had 
learned any advertising les- 
sons in the last year or two 
which would be of value to 
other advertisers, he _ re- 








plied: “I can tell you very 
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which we have learned, is 
the inadvisability of sending 
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the one object of selling in 
view. Consequently, it is 














our aim to send direct mail 





only to those farmers who 





have a need for Oliver 
Farm Equipment, and the 





money or credit with which 





to buy it.” 





Mr. King explained that 
they have just as much faith 














in direct mail as they ever 
had, but under present con- 
ditions the expense involved 
is too great to warrant 
sending it out broadcast. 
Although the company recog- 
nized that its mailing list was 
probably too large and contained a 
number of unprofitable names, it 
wasn’t at all easy to cut it down. 
An extremely large prospect list 
had been set up at the main office 
in Chicago. Mailings were made 
from time to time. It was decided 


Oliver Dealers Fill Out One of These Pages 


for Each Farmer Prospect 


houses of the company whereby 
the branch handled the direct mail 
in its territory. 

Of course, each of these branches 
had its own prospect list in 
its files, which had been main- 
tained primarily to check the 
salesmen in their work and to be 
certain they were making their 
calls with due regularity. Thus, 
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by concentrating direct mail at the 
branch houses a complete opera- 
tion was almost automatically 
eliminated. The branch now 
handles its salesmen’s follow-ups 
with prospects for heavy line 
equipment, as well as its direct- 
mail work, from the same list. 
Before this there had been a dupli- 
cation of work—the home office 
doing a part of it and the branch 
houses doing much of the same 
work. 

Next, the company made it al- 
most impossible for its dealers to 
submit lists of prospects for di- 
rect mail work without giving 
reasonable assurance that such 
advertising efforts would not be 
wasted. This is accomplished by 
means of a Dealer’s Service Reg- 
ister. An introduction in this book 
states that the average dealer, 
many times, is so close to his mar- 
ket that he fails to appreciate its 
actual possibilities. He knows 
his farmer customers in a general 
way, but does not have the infor- 
mation and data compiled in such 
a manner that he has a picture of 
everv farmer’s need for, and ability 
to buy its products. 

“This book,” the introduction 
continues, “will give you: 

“1, A year-round sales plan. 

“2. A picture of the market 
for Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment. 

“3. A steady increase in the 
number of new and repeat 
customers. 

“4. A picture of the overhaul 
and repair market which, 
with all of its profit, 
should be yours. 

“You realize the necessity for 
canvassing, and the information 
which you set down in the pages 
of this book makes work of this 
kind doubly valuable.” 

The book contains forms to be 
filled out for each prospect. Space 
is allowed for such information 
as date of visit, acres owned, acres 
rented, crop acreages and stock, 
and the various machines and im- 
plements which the farmer owns 
or needs. Also, the condition of 
the farmer’s present equipment is 
to be recorded. 

There are spaces on a separate 
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page to be filled in on each visit 
made to the prospect. These give 
date of visit, equipment sold, and 
when the prospect should be seen 
again. 

As the dealers canvass their 
territories they take one R.F.D. 
route and start out on it visiting 
with each farmer on the road. 
When they have completed their 
canvass they fill in one data page 
for each farmer in their Service 
Register. 

“This plan,” says Mr. King, “is 
new as yet but is working out very 
well for us. Reports have come 
in to us that some dealers have 
as many as twelve of these books 
filled out. Of course, we get other 
reports saying that dealers will 
do nothing at all along this line. 


Company Salesmen Work 
with the Dealers 


“When we do find dealers who 
canvass their territories, our sales- 
men work with them and d:aw 
off suitable mailing lists on vari- 
ous tools which the prospects 
listed in the Register indicate that 
they are in the market for. Thus, 
we are sure that mailings go for- 
ward when they should, and, sec- 
ondly, that we are not building up 
a big list with a lot of deadwood 
in it. Salesmen can check their 
Dealer’s Service Registers throug! 
in a short time, draw off suitabl 
information so those at the brancl 
house will be able to take care o! 
the mailings at the proper time 
When the season advances a check 
is made again, and other mailings 
go forward on seasonable tools.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
literature which is sent to farmers 
on this mailing list and to those 
answering the company’s farn 
paper advertising is devoted en- 
tirely to reason-why copy. Th 
catalogs and folders all contain 
facts and figures about the various 
items in the line. Separate fold 
ers are devoted to different types 
of equipment. The farmer wl 
has indicated, by checking a cot 
pon, that he is interested in mow 
ers is sent literature on these 
items, He doesn’t have to wack 
through a catalog containing 
threshers, spreaders, tractors, etc., 
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in order to find the particular 
thing about which he _ inquired. 
Likewise, when the Dealer’s Ser- 
vice Register shows that a farmer 
needs a new potato cutter and 
that his other equipment is in good 
condition, it would be wasteful to 
deluge him with literature on the 
other items in the company’s line. 

Mr. King reports that the cata- 
logs and folders have been wel- 
comed most enthusiastically by the 
branches and he believes this lit- 
erature is doing a whole lot to 
help make sales in these difficult 
times. 


Heads 


Retail Promotion 


ns 
Group 

H. F. Twomey, of the Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, was re-elected chair- 
man of the sales promotion division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting. in New York 
last week. Paul E. Murphy, advertising 
nanager of Frederick Loeser & Com- 
any, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
elected vice-chairman. Mrs. Dorothy FE. 
Swenson, of Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
yn, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Newly elected directors who will serve 
for three years are: Edward T. Sim- 
mons, Sanger Brothers, Dallas; Sidney 
Lightstone, Gimbel Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, and James W. Hardy, Woodward 
othrop, Washington, D. C. 

Members of the executive committee 
nclude: W. T. White, Franklin Simon, 
New York; Mr. Twomey, Mr. Murphy 
nd Mrs. Swenson. 


President Hoover Appoints 


~ 
Gardner Cowles, Sr. 
Gardner Cowles, Sr., publisher of the 
Des Moines, lowa, Register and Tribune, 
has been appointed a member of the board 
directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation by President Hoover. 
He will fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Charles G. Dawes. 


Has Air Line Account 
The Kohler Aviation Company, operat- 
ing air lines across Lake Michigan from 
Wisconsin to Michigan points, has ap- 
pointed Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap As- 
sociates, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


Appoint Free & Sleininger 

Radio stations WGAR, Clevelana, and 
WJR, Detroit, have appointed Free & 
Sleininger, Inc., as their representative 
in Chicago. 


Advanced by Coty 


Tean Despres, for over twelve years 
with Coty, Inc., has been appointed sales 
manager of that company and its sub- 
sidiaries. 
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n ” . 
“Star” Buys St 
. oar 99 

Louis “Times 

Elzey Roberts, publisher of the St. 
Louis Star, announced, last week, the 
purchase of the name, good-will, sub- 
scription lists, and other assets of the 
St. Louis Times from the American 
Press, its publisher, of which G. A. 
Buder is president. The first issue, fol- 
lowing the sale, was published Friday 
June 24 under the name St. Louis Star 
and Times. 

The Times was founded in 1907 and 
was an outgrowth of the German language 
press. It has long been identified with 
the Buder family. The St. Louis Star 
was established in 1884 as Sunday 
Sayings and was published under va- 
rious names and ownerships until 1913 
when it was purchased by the late John 
C. Roberts, father of the present pub- 
lisher. 


Littell-Murray-Barnhill 
and Collegiate Merge 


Effective July 1, the college paper 
representation business of Littell-Mur- 
ray-Barnhill, Inc., and the Collegiate 
Special Advertising Agency, will be 
operated by a new corporation to be 
known as College Publishers’ Represen- 
tatives. Inc. Littell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., 
will hold a controlling interest in the 
new corporation, officers of which will 
be as follows: President, W. B. Littell; 
vice-president, Morton S. Rutsky and 
treasurer, E. M. Murray. 

New York offices will be at 40 East 
34th Street and Chicago offices at 612 
North Michigan Avenue. 

The corporation, Littell-Murray-Barn- 
hill, Inc., will continue to represent its 
list of Long Island newspapers as in the 
past. 


Benton & Bowles Add to Staff 


Edmund B. Ruffner, formerly with 
the radio department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc., has joined Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as director of radio. Before 
joining Erwin, Wasey he was with the 
Taien Radio Program Company and, 
and to that, was with the National 
roadcasting Company. 

Edward H. Gardner, formerly with 
the Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has also joined the 
staff of Benton & Bowles. 


St. Louis 


Appoints Wood, Putnam & 
Wood 


The Gobelin Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., has appointed the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, Boston, to direct the 
advertising of its Black Seal Gobelin 
Chocolates, effective September 1. 


Macy Appoints 
Abbott Kimball, Inc. 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Abbott Kimball, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as special advertising 
agents. 








The Plodder 


Tue Nurre Companies, Inc. 
Glass 
BLooMINGTON, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In Babson’s Business Sales Bulletin 
dated May 30, reference is made to a 
study recently reported in your publi- 
cation, and which has reference to the 
question of the number of daily calls 
which a salesman can make profitably. 
As a subscriber to your interesting pub- 
lication, may I ask that you send me a 
copy of the issue in which this article 


appeared. 
J. M. Nurre, 
President. 


HE January 14 issue of 

Printers’ INK carried the arti- 
cle “How Many Calls a Day Can 
and Will a Salesman Make?” The 
Babson report briefed this article 
under the heading “Compare Sales- 
man’s Calls and Sales” in the 
May 30 Bulletin. 

These times are proving that 
shoe leather is a potent sales aid. 
There is a place in every organi- 
zation for brilliancy and imagina- 
tion, but the plugger who uses his 
feet to get into the presence of the 
prospect, then makes one extra 
call after the day’s work is done, 
produces orders at less cost than 
the great star. 

This, at least, is the experience 
of many concerns in diverse fields. 

Howard Dexter, sales manager 
of the Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company, told of his analysis of 
both types of selling in PrinTErs’ 


’ 
G. B. Riddle Joins Gibson 


Refrigerator 
George B. Riddle, recently with The 
Rath Company, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
joined the Gibson Electric Refrigerator 
Corporation, Greenville, Mich., as assis- 
tant director of sales promotion. He was 
for a number of years with the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and, later, was advertising 
manager of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 

turing Company, Decatur, III. 


James Goold Advanced by 


’ 

Stern’s 
James Goold, for the last five years 
merchandise manager of the house fur- 
nishings division of Stern Brothers, New 
York department store, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
director of publicity and promotion. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc, 


28 


and the Star 


Ink of February 11 this year. He 
found, after studying a year’s sales 
records, that all salesmen who 
were above the average in sales, 
had made forty-nine calls and 
thirty-two interviews for every oil 
burner sold. 

That was an average per man of 
five calls and three interviews 
every working day in the year. 
This sales force sold during last 
year more oil burners than in any 
previous year. 

Mr. Dexter and several other 
sales managers have come to the 
conclusion from their studies that 
the day is past when a star sales- 
man could get the name on the 
order with one all-embracing, high- 
pressure interview, sweeping aside 
all objections in a blaze of “hot” 
selling. The one-time mass attack 
isn’t doing so well this year as 
patient, plodding, plugging, call 
after call until the order is landed. 

Everybody wants and needs busi- 
ness but the men who are getting 
it seem to be those who make brief 
helpful suggestions, then go on to 
the next place. A greater desire to 
serve the buyer’s needs, more shoe 
leather, more calls, more inter- 
views are obviously required in 
times like these. 

The one-shot, high - pressure 
methods were definitely part of 
that era which died on Labor Day, 
1929.—[Ed. Printers’ INK, 

> 
Has New Duties with 


Leonard Refrigerator 

Albert M. Taylor, for the last two 
years director of advertising of the 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation and direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company, will 
become merchandising director of the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, effective 
July 1. He will devote his entire time 
to the interests of the Leonard organiza- 
tion. 


With Petroleum Heat & 


Power Company 

John B. Allington, for fifteen years in 
charge of the gas heating and industrial 
gas department of the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, has been appointed 
director of the gas equipment and gas 
air conditioning division of the Petroleum 
Heat & Power Company, with headquar- 
ters at Stamford, Conn. 
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MITCHELL BLAIR 


Advertisers who know the im- 
portance of society pages that 
are widely and eagerly read, will 
appreciate the editorial enter- 
prise which placed a Chicago 
society leader in charge of the 
Chicago American's society 
staff. Mrs. Blair's signed daily 
article about her contemporaries 
is a notable feature of Chicago's 
most interesting, most-read eve- 
ning newspaper. 


AMER] 


@ good newspaper now in its TWELFTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY £E BOONE 


MRS. WILLIAM 


CHICAGO 


CAN 


ORGANIZATION 





PRINTERS’ 


INK 


THE SHADOW OF 
A MAN 
STANDS BEHIND EVERY 
WOMAN. WHO BUYS 


| prowoge by the salesclerk, 
yet ready to help or hin- 
der the sale of your goods, the 
shadow of the husband stands 
behind every woman who buys. 


In the old days, when goods 
sold themselves and apple- 
venders were still long of 
U.S. Steel, it was possible to 
ignore this shadow. It was 
possible to ignore almost any- 
thing. For did not women 
buy 85% of the nation’s goods? 


If women did, they still do. 
It is a statistic much prattled 
and never proved. 


But the fact that a Truth 
may make you a million dol- 
lars doesn’t mean that a Half 
Truth will make you half a 
million. Women, though they 


still do most of the over-the- 
counter buying, are not and 
never were the only factor in 
the sale. 


When a women buys shirts 
for her husband, she buys the 
kind she knows he likes. When 
she buys perfumes for herself, 
she is thinking of her hus- 
band’s tastes. When she buys 
food for both of them, sheaver- 
ages her likes and his before 
she names a brand. And when 
it comes to radios, automo- 
biles, electric refrigerators 
and such important things, a 
family conference decides. 


In other words, wives are 
Purchasing Agents, but the 
real Buying Unit is the family. 


\ Isa man’s shadow blocking - 
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the sale of your goods? Better 
have a word with him, as well 
as with her. Do it by advertis- 
ing your product in magazines 


which are read by both. 


- Ww @ 


Redbook is such a magazine. 
It is designed to entertain 
both sexes equally. Every 
thousand copies are read by 
1480 women and 1420 men. 
Moreover, in Redbovk you 
pay 25% less to reach the 
whole family—women plus 
men—than you pay to reach 
half the family through other 


os 


=> @ | » @& 


media. 


Sell the family and you sell 
all. For the shadow of a man 
cad stands behind every woman 
. - - who buys. Redbook Magazine, 
z "" 230 Park Ave., New York City. 


°. °° 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


OCTOGENARIAN FIRM 
SETS NEW RECORD 


In May, 1932, the 80-year-old Worcester firm of Brewer & 
Company, Inc., established an all-time record for number of 
people attending a sales event at this leading drug store. 


As A. V. Morganstern, Brewer publicity director, tells the story : 


“Our full-page advertisement in the Telegram 
and Gazette brought us a record-breaking crowd 
from every part of Worcester county and even 
from northern Connecticut. 


“We have had conclusive evidence of the keen 
interest displayed by your readers in our adver- 
tisements, for the various prize contests which 
we have featured in your advertising columns 
have resulted in enthusiastic and wide-spread 
participation. 


“We are using your advertising columns to a 
greater extent this year than ever before, since 
we have found that it certainly ‘pays to adver- 
tise’ in the Worcester Telegram and Gazette.” 


Those who know the Worcester Market know that the Telegram- 
Gazette is the key to effective sales promotion throughout the 
entire market, city and suburban. 


The prestige of the Telegram-Gazette is 
essential to the success of any important 
merchandising event; the dominant circula- 
tion of these newspapers makes unnecessary 
the use of any additional media. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Leading Advertisers Speak Out on 
Advertising Costs 


Sloan, Erskine, Saylor, Wrigley, Dorrance and Others Discuss Rate 
Situation 
JARIOUS adjustments in ad- Consider, for instance, this 


vertising rates recently made 
by publishers, including those an- 
nounced this week, give emphasis to 
the thought advanced by PRINTERS’ 
INK on June 16 that this is a matter 
calling for individual treatment— 
the adjustments being in accordance 
with the facts set forth—rather 
than by the attempted application 
of any flat horizontal reduction. 

And that this method of han- 
dling the problem is satisfactory 
to the advertiser is shown by the 
reactions Printers’ INK is receiv- 
ing from some of the biggest ad- 
vertisers in the country. It is 
plainly a matter in which presi- 
dents of large organizations are 
taking a leading hand. 

Very notable, too, is the amic- 
able spirit in which the rate situa- 
tion is discussed. This is true even 
though the expressions regarding 
the economic correctness of pres- 
ent rates necessarily cover a wide 
range. 

Not all are ready to indorse the 
stand taken by George W. Hill, 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company, in a letter which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK last week, 
that present-day advertising is 
“cheap enough.” Yet practically 
without exception these great ad- 
vertisers show a refreshing inclina- 
tion to talk the thing out with in- 
dividual publishers on its merits 
and arrive at a conclusion that is 
just to both sides. 

From some things that have 
been said during the last few 
months one would be almost ready 
to form the erroneous conclusion 
that there was a serious argument 
in progress between publishers and 
advertisers that would inevitably 
result in one side or the other tak- 
ing a licking. That this is the 
exact opposite of the real facts is 
shown by letters Printers’ INK 
has received from leading execu- 
tives including even those who 
think present rates are too high. 
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good-tempered and thoughtful let- 
ter from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the General Motors 
Corporation: 


GENERAL Motors CorporATION 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I shall have to admit that I am 
probably one of the individuals— 
even though a large national ad- 
vertiser—that come within the 
scope of your remarks. I believe 
there are perfectly logical reasons 
why some so-called “national ad- 
vertisers” have a better under- 
standing of the various points that 
you make, than others. However 
that may be, I do not know as 
there is anything accomplished by 
discussing that phase of the sub- 
ject. 

I am frank to say, that I do not 
know whether advertising rates 
have been adjusted, all things con- 
sidered, to the standard of values 
now existing, or not. My impres- 
sion is that very few of them 
have been, but I am not taking 
any position because I do not 
know. I think that, in the inter- 
ests of all concerned, the publica- 
tions—whatever form they may be 
—and the national advertisers who 
are supporting such publications, 
ought to get together and deter- 
mine the facts and, with that ac- 
complished, such adjustments, if 
any, as are logical, I am sure 
ought to be made. We must all 
accept the fact, irrespective of 
what line of activity we may 
in, that the value of a dollar is 
quite different from what it was 
three or four years ago. The 
publishing business must neces- 
sarily subscribe to that fact and, 
I again say, whether it has or not 
in whole or in part, I am as yet 
not informed. 

I feel also, and have felt ever 
since I have been connected with 
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but now that times are 





ry, 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, tepew/) 


OFTICe OF THE PRESENT 


Jue 25, 


Mr. G. A. Monols, Managing Editor 
The Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Nichole: 


Your editorial “.dvertising Costs Wust Be Reduced” in the 
June 16th iseve of Printers’ Ink is not only timely and in- 
teresting but it advances, in ay opinion, « very sound con- 
tribution toward tne solution to this important problem. 


I believe t 


tall 





they are healthy indications 
ning to concern thease)’ 





tising expense cen 
ness to know more about wnat we are buying. 
Certainly the greater Fnowledge we nave 
pedia we select, tne 
our investment in advertising. 


Yours cordial) 





wane Ouoime 
$28 EAST FORTH RECOnS STREET 
— a? 


1932 on 


at these concerted movements for « general re- 
duction in advertising rates are beneficie] sainly because 
ndvertisers are begin- 
eriously witn gsking their ad- 
vertising an investsent retier tha: an expenditure. 
lieve with you, nowever, text the real reduction in edver- 
come only when we °11 make it our busi- 


of the value of any 
greoter return we are going to get on 


hard, I think the man 
agements of companies 
are going to make a good 
deal closer personal study 
of their advertising. I! 
personally, am not any 
where near as well posted 
these matters as | 
should be, but I am con- 
vinced there will have to 
be some adjustment in 
rates to national adver 
tisers, especially with 
many newspapers and 
with some of the monthly 
publications, but it may 
be that you are right in 
that this cannot be done 
on a flat percentage basis. 

I would prefer to have 
you keep my views con- 
fidential. 





In other words, this 
supposedly warlike ad- 
vertiser is ready to nego- 
tiate on a live and let 








advertising problems, that the 
relationship established by the pub- 
lishers with respect to the adver- 
tising agency, is unsound, uneco- 
nomic and unfair. If the present 
circumstances which are bringing 
us so many adjustments, both de- 
sirable and undesirable, result in 
a greater recognition of the inequi- 
ties of the agency phase of the 
question, some progress will have 
been made. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., 


President. 


The first vice-president of an- 
other large organization whose 
yearly advertising investment runs 
well up into seven figures has been 
generally referred to as “a bad 
actor.” During the last few weeks 
it has been declared more than 
once that this company had its war 
paint on and was preparing to 
fight publishers with every re- 
source at its command. But here 
is the letter he writes: 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 16th, with enclosure, which I 
have noted. I think there is a 
great deal of truth in your article, 


live basis. 

An interesting thought advanced 
by P. D. Saylor, president of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., is 
that out of all this discussion is 
going to come a realization that 
advertising is an investment rather 
than an expenditure. In indorsing 
the idea that close and careful 
study of individual media is the 
best way to arrive at a solution of 
rate questions Mr. Saylor writes: 


CANADA Dry GINGER ALE, 
INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your editorial in the June 16 
issue of Printers’ INK is not 
only timely and interesting but it 
advances, in my opinion, a very 
sound contribution toward the solu- 
tion to this important problem. 

I believe that these concerted 
movements for a general reduction 
in advertising rates are beneficial 
mainly because they are healthy 
indications that all advertisers are 
beginning to concern themselves 
seriously with making their adver- 
tising an investment rather than an 
expenditure. I believe with you, 
however, that the real reduction 
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in advertising expense can come 
only when we all make it our busi- 
ness to know more about what we 
are buying. 

Certainly the greater knowledge 
we have of the value of any media 
we select, the greater return we 
are going to get on our investment 


in advertising. 
P. D. Saytor, 
President. 


Close study of individual media 
as the only sensible method of 
getting a full hundred cents’ worth 
of advertising out of each dollar 
invested in it is also the modus 
operandi of the Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Company. And naturally enough, 
since this is part of the heritage 
passed down to the company by 
that great advertiser, the late 
William Wrigley. 

In commenting on PRINTERS’ 
InK’s editorial pronouncement, 
Philip K. Wrigley, president of 
the company, writes as follows: 


Wa. WricLtey Jr. ComPaANy 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Have your letter of June 16, 
and have read the edi- 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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the Campbell Soup Company, and 
A. R. Erskine, president of The 
Studebaker Corporation. 

Mr. Dorrance writes as follows 
in his letter: 


CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY 
Campen, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


There does not seem to be much 
doubt but that the cost of adver- 
tising must continue to decline. 
Already some progress has been 
made in that direction. 

Campbell’s Soups and Campbell's 
Pork and Beans have been substan- 
tially reduced in price and we ex- 
pect all factors which enter into 
the production and distribution of 
our products to be reduced corre- 
spondingly. 

There is no reason why the cost 
of advertising should not be de- 
flated and the longer the reduction 
in rate is delayed the greater will 
be the decline. 

A. C. Dorrance, 
President. 


And here is Mr. Erskine’s let- 
ter which crisply summarizes his 
attitude on this important ques- 





torial. 

We are glad to be able 
to say that we can freely 
agree with your article, 


as the criticism on the a ee 


manner of handling ad- 
vertising does not touch 
us in the least. We have 
always endeavored to get 
value received for every 
dollar spent for our ad- 
vertising and have been 
just as particular in se- 
lecting our mediums in 
good times as we are in 
bad. 
Puitie K. WRIGLEY, 
President. 


Two national advertis- 
ers wanting rates  re- 
duced, who do not express 
themselves as favoring 
the method of individual 
negotiation (and who 
also do not say they are 
against it) are A. C. 





Wirt. WRIGLEY UR. Cosenty 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
200 NOmTm MicriGam AVE 
cent CAO 
June 22n4, 
lgss2. 


Mr. G. A. Nichols, Managing Editor, 
The Printers’ Ink Publications, 
165 Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Nichols: 


Have your letter of June 
16th, end have reed the editorial “Advertising 
Costs Must Be Reduced". 


We are gled to be able to 
say that we can freely agree with your 
article, es the criticism on the manner of 
handling Ne yy does not touch us in 
the leas ve always endeavored to 
eet wabes “received for every dollar spent 
for our advertising and have been just as 
particular in +4 cur mediums in 
times as we are in b 


Yours very truly, 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY. 


oe 


President. 








Dorrance, president of 
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tion of advertising rate reduction: 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 
Soutu Beno, INp. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The editorial enclosed in your 
letter of June 16 is interesting but 
we do not agree that large adver- 
tisers generally are so incompetent 
in purchasing space. Nor is such 
incompetence as exists any justi- 
fication for the maintenance of 
exorbitant advertising rates in the 
face of a decline in the cost of all 
other things. 

A. R. ErskIne, 
President. 


Another advertiser whose name 
cannot be used here writes PRINT- 
ERS’ INK in part as follows: 


“In your premise that space buy- 
ers should be more studious and 
analytical in their buying, less 
swayed by friendships, personali- 
ties and follow-the-leader tradi- 
tion, I am, of course, in complete 
agreement. 

“I also agree that fairness 
cannot be pounded into the ad- 
vertising rate structure by any 
horizontal reduction of rates. Cer- 
tainly it is true that many media 
are overpriced 100 per cent in 
view of present conditions, while 
others may be overpriced only 25 
per cent, and still others (con- 
ceivably) may be worth all that 
is being asked or even more.” 


From all the foregoing it can 
be seen that this is by no means a 
fight between advertisers and pub- 
lishers. It is an economic develop- 
ment peculiar to these times which 
is being talked out in a good- 
tempered and sensible way. 


C. J. Smith Joins R. L. Polk 


Company 
C. Jay Smith, formerly with the Cor- 
day Gross Company, Cleveland, producer 
of direct-mail advertising, has joined the 
Chicago office of the direct-mail division 
of R. L. Polk & Company as an ac- 
count executive. 


N. R. Metcalf Leaves Charles 


Francis 
Norman R. Metcalf has resigned as 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Charles Francis Press, New York. 





Issues 
Report on Newspaper 
Advertisers 


HE newspaper advertising ex- 

penditures of a number of ad- 
vertisers for 1930 and 1931, to- 
gether with information on _ the 
plans of advertisers for 1932, are 
given in a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Based on a study conducted by 
the Bureau, the bulletin draws a 
comparison showing that twenty- 
five companies which maintained or 
increased newspaper advertising in 
1931 reported net earnings only 7 
per cent below the year preceding 
whereas twenty-five companies, in 
corresponding trade groups, that 
decreased newspaper advertising, 
reported a drop in earnings of 73 
per cent. 

Comparative expenditures in news- 
paper advertising for 1930 and 1931 
are given for the following seven- 
teen advertisers in thousands of 
dollars : 


1930 1931 

(000 (000 

omitted) omitted 

Vick Chemical ........ $200 $300 
Calif. Fruit Growers... 70 310 
Amer. Tobacco ....... 9,000 10,000 
Auburn Auto ......... 450 600 
SE a ctwanckaaes 100 160 
Greyhound Bus ....... 175 200 
Timken Oil Burners... 155 275 
SIND ch. 5c anno on eons 160 250 
Liggett & Myers....... 4.500 6,000 
i est 3,000 3,500 
Norwich Pharm. ...... 80 115 
SS St 150 165 
Reynolds Tob. .........3 3,500 6,500 
EY ediocesraetixé 200 250 
9 eee 175 175 
Julius Kayser ......... 200 250 
Gulden’s Mustard .... 85 140 


Companies which report that they 
plan larger campaigns in 1932 in 
clude: Greyhound Lines, Copeland 
Products, Carnation Company, 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany (which last year spent $650, 
000 in newspaper space and this 
year contemplates spending around 
$1,000,000), Van Camp Company. 
General Electric Company and the 
Nurito Company. 
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We’re going to have a lot of fun f 
ed by of fifty nations that are coming to Los Angeles to smash 
a world’s records in the Xth Olympiad that opens one 


venty- 


ed oF month from today. You see, they’re all used to home 
we Ty cooking, and if they get off their feed, they’ll get off 


mly 7 


eding their form. So our culinary experts have been study- 


—- ing up on foreign foods, and they’ve learned how to 


tising, make 18 kinds of exotic bread and to fry eggs in 37 
ani different languages. But, anyway, when it comes to 
news- plain and fancy eating, you can’t stump Los Angeles. 
B BSS As the fourth largest metropolitan district in the 


seven- 
ds of U. S. A., we’re one of the country’s largest consumers 
of groceries. In fact, we keep food manufacturers, 


1931 jobbers and retailers on the jump to satisfy our de- 
(000 


sie) mands. So this vast throng of sport-lovers and pleas- 


“me ure-seekers, while they’re in our midst, will be sure of 


wo good meals as well as good times. And there’s one old 
a Los Angeles custom many will adopt—the habit of en- 
a joying breakfast and The Examiner at the same time. 
vee So if you’ve any gastronomic suggestions to offer, now’s 
115 the time and The Examiner’s the newspaper—read by 
3,500 more people, delivered to more homes than any other 
175 morning and Sunday newspaper in the West. 

140 








REPRESENTED BY W. W. CHEW ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
572 Madisen Ave 612 Hearst Bidg. 10-238 General Meters Bids. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
430 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 612-615 Hearst Bids. 1510 Textile Tower 


San Diege Representative, 613 Spreckels Theatre Bids. 
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On Friday, June 17, the Pittsburgh Press 
published the largest daily newspaper issued 
anywhere in the United States this year. 
Saturday, June 18, was one of the largest 
shopping days in Pittsburgh’s history. 


JACQUES BLUM ... Gim- 
bel’s: “This is the biggest day 
in the history of Gimbel’s 
Pittsburgh store.” 


ARTHUR C. KAUFMANN 
. . . McCreery’s: “There was 
the biggest crowd in our store 
I have seen in six months. 
The huge crowds were brought 
to town by that immense paper 
the Press published.” 


A. H. BURCHFIELD, JR. 
. . » Horne’s: “Business was 
excellent. It has been many 
months since I have seen a 
crowd so great.” 


HARRY ABBOTT .. . Sears- 
Roebuck: “It was the busiest 
day in months.” 


WILLIAM A. MILLER... 
Meyer-Jonasson & Company: 
“There were more customers 
in the store than there have 
been for a long time. Unit 
sales are up 30% over last 
year.” 


JAMES A. GREER ... Boggs 
& Buhl: “There was more 
activity than on any ordinary 
Saturday for months.” 


L. A. BEHR .. . Rosen- 
baum’s: “Business was much 
better than it has been for 
some time.” 


CHARLES JOSEPH ... 
Frank & Seder’s: “The huge 
crowds were a vindication of 
volume advertising.” 


The Pittsburgh Press again demonstrates its 
power to produce greatest results per dollar 
for advertising in the Pittsburgh Market. 
After all—it has been doing this without 
interruption or change for 48 long years. 








ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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39,990 WOMEN wrote us letters 


during the month of May. These letters 











Its R 


represent voluntary reactions to regularly 


published editorial features. For instance, ‘ 
ev 


11,441 women wanted quilt patterns; 4,930 | Yo. 


ilway 


wanted some information on beauty culture; J this | 
prome 

effort 

8,442 women asked for dress patterns; 2,602 J anda 
tising 

. tions 

requested “dope” on etiquette, and so on. J muni 
‘ . . world 

All of which, as you will agree, is good J shout 
of 19, 





response in these times when even the cost J °.% 
wl 
of a postage stamp is figured into budgets. ter 
x 
Did you say reader interest? Yes, we said J Sine 
ry 
reader interest. And reader interest, be it part 
wou 
known, is a preludeto... kith and kin hing 
of advertising response. All this in The he 
Free Press, plus coverage of approximately vi 
three out of every four homes in the halla 
better buying districts of Detroit. THE “at 


Irom | 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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its Recreational 


All New England Joins in 


Community Campaign 


Attractions and Advantages 


Are Being Presented in 


Newspaper and Magazine Space 


By Dudley Harmon 


Executive Vice-President, 


N the New England Council, 
ever since its organization in 
1925, at the instance of the six 


New England Governors, there has 
always been a substantial and ac- 
tive element pressing for use of 
this organization as a means of 
promoting increased advertising 
effort by New England interests 
and also, as an agency for adver- 
tising the advantages and attrac- 
tions of the New England com- 
munity. 

It took, however, a three-year, 
world-wide depression to bring 
about the latter, for it was not un- 
til the terrible business conditions 
of 1932 that the Council was able 
to finance a national advertising 
campaign presenting our phase of 
what New England feels it has to 
offer the world outside. 

Our present campaign is based 
largely upon the results of research, 
and it is safe to say that without 
some of the data resulting from 
our research studies, the financial 
support of the campaign on the 
part of certain important interests 
would not have been forthcoming. 

We learned, for example, some- 
thing as to the reason why people 
come to New England. The value 
of these studies will be indicated by 
the single statement that to our 
surprise, our historic shrines were 
nearly last in order of their appeal 
to visitors as an attraction. We 
learned that we had properties with 
an assessed valuation of more than 
half a billion dollars, paying taxes 
of more than $15.000,000 a year, 
devoted to recreational uses. We 
established $500,000,000 a year as a 
reasonable estimate of our income 
from summer residents and visitors 


Portion of a speech before a meeting 
of the American Community Advertising 
Association held in conjunction with the 
A. F. A. convention at New York last 
wee »k. 
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New England Council 


in a normal year. We learned the 
chief markets for New England 
summer homes and vacations. We 
learned something of vacation 
trends, and our relative position in 
comparison with our competitors. 
It was upon such studies as these 
that our campaign was planned, 
sold, and executed. 

Our problem—that is, to achieve 
an all-New England campaign— 
was made both more and less diffi- 
cult by various State and com- 
munity efforts, which, by the way, 
the Council encourages all it can. 
These smaller campaigns, and their 
success, have helped to establish a 
wider appreciation of the economic 
value to the entire community of 
our summer visitors. Also, we were 
able to enlist the support of cer- 
tain interests which would not care 
to co-operate in the recreational ad- 
vertising effort of a single State. 

The hotel and transportation in- 
terests furnished about half the 
funds; the rest came from power 
and telephone companies, oil com- 
panies, chain stores, and miscel- 
laneous individuals and interests. 
All the funds collected for the 
campaign were spent for advertis- 
ing expense. The Council furnished 
staff planning and direction, and 
general overhead expense. 

The magazine campaign began in 
April. Multiple insertions were 
made in three periodicals, with sin- 
gle insertions in some half dozen 
others. At the end of May, we be- 
gan a series of multiple insertions 
in selected Sunday newspapers in 
New York and cities to the West 
and South. The magazine advertis- 
ing ends this month, and the news- 
paper insertions also reach their 
peak in June. Some newspaper ad- 
vertising also will be done in July. 

Inquiries resulting from the ad- 
vertising are serviced with a book- 
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let that is in some respects unique. 
It groups New England’s recrea- 
tional areas into four types—sea 
and shore, mountains and hills, 
lakes and rivers, woodland and 
countryside, and gives definite 
data as to the recreational 
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ments in Eastern newspapers in 
June. 

We asked a large number of our 
manufacturers to buy copies of our 
vacation book at cost, and send 
them to their customers, with let- 
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resources of those areas 
and cost data for a week- 
end, holiday, a two-week 
vacation, and the summer 
season. It also outlines 
regional tours in New 
England, and mentions 
briefly distinctive historic 
shrines in each of the six 
States. 

The chief feature of 
the book, however, is its 
directory of recreational 
sales literature about New 
England, listing all the 
leaflets and booklets pub- 
lished in New England 
for the information of the 
prospective visitor, and 
available for distribution. 
This sales literature is 
published by railroads, 
steamship companies, 
State publicity bureaus, 
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chambers of commerce, 
hotel associations, moun- 
tain clubs, etc. The total number 
of items listed is 175. 

The effect of distribution of 
some 60,000 copies of the Council’s 
booklet is to produce some thou- 
sands of requests for the sales 
literature listed in the directory. 
These requests are made direct, not 
through the Council, as the source 
from which each piece of sales 
literature may be obtained is given 
in the directory. 

Requests for special information 
about any region or phase of New 
England resulting from the Coun- 
cil’s advertising are routed to the 
State publicity bureau or other 
agency best fitted to handle them. 
Subscribers to the campaign re- 
ceive lists of the names of all those 
replying to the advertising. 

The Council’s campaign is made 
increasingly effective through co- 
operation of the New England 
Hotel Association. In addition to 
subscribing to our campaign, the 
association is employing our ad- 
vertising agency and using our copy 
in a series of newspaper advertise- 





ters inviting them to visit their 
plants when on vacation in New 
England. About 100 of our indus- 
tries have responded to this sug- 
gestion. 

A number of chambers of com- 
merce bought and distributed our 
book. Railroads, hotels, automobile 
clubs, newspapers and magazines 
have also assisted in its distribu- 
tion. 

Both the number and the char- 
acter of responses to the advertis- 
ing have fully measured up to 
what was expected. The campaign 
has already produced conclusive 
evidence of people who will visit 
New England this summer who had 
not planned to do so until reached 
by the Council’s advertising and 
sales literature. 

Far from competing with or de- 
tracting from individual State or 
local advertising campaigns, the 
Council’s campaign is helping and 
strengthening them, not only by 
producing inquiries, leads, and pros- 
pects for them, but by creating a 
larger knowledge and interest in 
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New England generally, and, there- 
fore, a better response to their ad- 
vertisements. Moreover, the Coun- 
cil’s campaign has won financial 
support from large interests far 
removed from the hotel industry, 
which have not hitherto recognized 
the fact that New England’s recrea- 
tional resources create new business 
for the entire community, and 
which would not participate in any 
campaign conducted on less than an 
all-New England basis. 


J. W. Sanger with Gotham 
Agency 


J. W. Sanger, formerly vice-president 
of the Foreign Advertising & Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York, has joined the 
Gotham Advertising Company, of that 
city, as an account executive. 


Death of A. S. Rose 
Arthur S. Rose, of New York, rep- 
resentative of several Southern business 
papers, with which he had been asso- 
ciated for over twenty years, died at 
New York last week. He was seventy 
years old. 





Sportswear Account to Lefton 


David D. Doniger & Company, New 
York, makers of the McGregor line of 
sweaters, jackets and sportswear, have 
placed their advertising account with the 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Philadelphia. 


W. E. Kabus with Faithorn 


William E. Kabus, for the last twenty 
years with Toby Rubovits, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined The Faithorn Corporation, of 
that city, in a sales and _ creative 
capacity. 


Appoints Emil Brisacher 
Stanford Products, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of Duokron electric 
clocks, has appointed the office at that 
city of Emil Brisacher and Staff to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Appoints Montreal Agency 


The Health Products Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of Feen-a-mint, 
has appointed J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, to direct its Canadian advertising, 
effective July 1. 


Death of J. E. Hurst 
Joseph Edward Hurst, editor and pub- 
lisher of the New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Daily Times, died recently at that city. 
He was sixty-five years old. 


To Join “Diesel Power” 

Lacey H. Morrison, for many years 
Diesel editor of Power, will become editor 
1f Diesel Power, effective July 1. 
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A Laugh from Arkansaw 


Jounson Marker Researcu Service, 
Fort Smiru, Ark. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you—for the heartiest laugh 
I’ve enjoyed for some time. The cause? 

Your outburst against garbage cans 
as advertising media. It’s so funny that 
New York would just now be trying 
out an idea that was used and discarded 
in Arkansas between ten and fifteen 
years ago. We were infected by an Ok- 
lahoman from Tulsa as I remember. 
The unsightly cans lasted about a year 
—the garbage men seemed to take a 
vicious delight in breaking them up. 
The idea was never very popular with 
advertisers and in a short time, even 
the on movie houses saw they couldn’t 
afford the association of their business 
with garbage—so take heart. 

You have always been so snooty about 
Arkansas, that I enjoy knowing we 
were way ahead of N’Yawk on one thing 


anyway. 
(Miss) D. B. Jounson. 


HE editorial that provoked 
* such a hearty laugh was pub- 
lished in the May 26 issue of 
Printers’ INK under the heading, 
“More Media, B’Gosh!” 

Our purpose was to enlist the 
power of ridicule against this pro- 
posed advertising racket. We are 
glad to learn that Arkansas re- 
jected the idea years ago. 

Our correspondent says the idea 
was imported from another State. 
The originator, we'll wager, was an 
ex-N’Yawker who accidentally got 
out one day and couldn't find his 
way back. We wouldn’t think of 
es Tulsa.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


T. E. Booth with Donovan- 
Armstrong 


Thomas E. Booth, for fifteen years 
art director of the former George Batten 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
art director of Donovan-Armstrong, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 


Razor Account to Loeb 


The Miller Safety Razor Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Lester A. 
Loeb, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
business papers will be used. 


Joins Cleveland Printer 


Frank M. Wulf, a member of the 
faculty of the Cleveland Advertising 
School, has been appointed as associate 
of the Eisele Printing Service, Cleveland. 











HE American Tobacco Com- 
pany, in advertising its Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, has persistently 
asked the public the point-blank 
question, “Do you inhale?”, and 
this simple query, according to 
the advertiser, caught the cigarette 
trade by surprise. The shoe indus- 
try, however, has offered a prompt 
and appropriate retort courteous. 

It was Cabana, a mesh leather 
shoe of Walk-Over lineage, which 
recently answered the inquisitive 
tobacco company with a piping 
“Yes, I inhale!” The retort was 
first voiced in display space in 
daily newspapers and was only a 
few pages removed from the sten- 
torian demand of the tobacconist. 
“Lucky for me, somebody around 
town brought up the question ‘Do 
you inhale?’,” the talkative Walk- 
Over youngster prattles. “Of course 
I do—great quantities of fresh, 
coolingair. ig 


+ 


Society of Typographic Arts 
lects 

Logan Anderson, of the R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company, was re-elected 
president of the Society of Typographic 
Arts, a i at its annual meeting last 
week. J. L. Frazier, of Inland Printer, 
was re- At vice- -president. 


Allan D. Parsons, of Kilgallon-Dorsey 
& Company, is the new treasurer. 
R. Hunter Middleton, of the Ludlow 


['ypograph Company, was named to serve 
another term as secretary. 

New directors, elected for three-year 
terms, are E. Willis of Jones, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., and M. Vaughn 


Millbourn. George O. "Cromwell, Ludlow 
Typograph Company, was re-elected a 
director. 


Morrier Has Own 
Business 

Morrier, until recently with 
the United American Bosch Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., has established a di- 
rect advertising service at that city un- 
der his own name. Headquarters are at 
85 Upton Street. 


A, Jj. 


Albert J. 


Changes in Diamond Press 

Theodore H. Hawkinson, formerly 
sales manager of The Diamond Press, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
vice-president and managing director in 
full charge of all operations. Kenneth N. 
Nunes, for seven years with the Dia- 
mond company, has been made a member 
of the firm. 








W alk - Over Retorts with Courtesy 
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. rye y 
Choose Title for New Book 
on Financial Advertising 

“Advertising for Banks” is to be the 
name of a new textbook on financial ad- 
vertising, written by Don Knowlton, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and 
to be published by the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association in September. This 
title was chosen from a list of 537 
names entered by F. A. A. members in 
a prize contest sponsored by the associa 
tion. 

The winning name was suggested by 
two members—Frank J. Reynolds, pres 
ident of Albert Frank & Company, _Ne " 

‘ork advertising agency, and 


Guilford, of the trust department of pa 
California National Bank, Sacramento 
Calif. 





Travers Leaves Nash 
Motors 


Ellis J. Travers, director of advertis 
ing and assistant sales manager of the 
Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis.. 
has resigned. He joined Nash shortly 
after the formation of the company ir 
1916 as advertising manager. 


E, J. 


“Florida Farmer” Moves 


The Florida Farmer, formerly pub 
lished at Jacksonville, Fla., has move: 
its headquarters to Orlando, Fla., wher 
it will be located at 53 North Orang: 
The mailing address of th 
1945 


Avenue. 
publication will be P. O. Box 
Orlando. 
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Business in Washington, D.C., 
is 86.9% Normal 


“Sales Management” in its issue of June Ist publishes 
a table showing the condition of business in the various 
cities of the country (exclusive of New York City) 
taking the average for three months of this year, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, comparing it with the average 
for the three years 1926-27-28. 

In this table Washington business is not only 86.9% 
normal, but its average is the highest of any city in the 
country. 


With business so nearly normal the acute effects of 
depression are absent here. 


This prosperous market is easily and economically 
entered, for THE STAR—Evening and Sunday—is the 
ONLY paper needed to completely cover the National 
Capital and the shopping radius of 25 miles into 
Maryland and Virginia. It is HOME circulation—of 
which 97% Evening and 96% Sunday is CONFINED 
EXCLUSIVELY to the Washington Market. 


Table Showing Increase in STAR’S Circulation 
for May During the Last 10 Years 


Evening Sunday 
Se ree oe 88,738 89,752 
_ ae ee 92,406 97,304 
ae 96,309 101,912 
eee 97,605 104,387 
Se ee 98,370 106,420 
eae 101,731 109,719 
ee ere 103,587 109,030 
Pe cinsceseatiniwes 106,903 110,766 
_ _ a ane 112,389 116,517 
SRR SE eee 113,871 120,932 


121,232 126,405 
INCREASE: Evening 32,494 Sunday 36,653 


Che Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll Major Market J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Newspapers, Inc. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
































Radio Needs Showmanship in 
Its Commercials 


This Is the Basic Problem of the Radio Advertiser 


By Howard Angus 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


E have heard a great deal 

of criticism lately of com- 
mercial announcements and most of 
you undoubtedly have turned off a 
radio program in disgust at some 
commercial announcement. Any ad- 
vertiser who puts on an entertain- 
ment that draws a great many 
listeners and then puts on a com- 
mercial announcement that makes 
them tune out, annoys them or 
prompts them to start a conversa- 
tion is violating whatever principles 
there may be to merchandising. 

In spite of whatever other mer- 
chandising ideas he may devise, his 
program will soon give way to an- 
other, sponsored by some advertiser 
who has learned the secret of inter- 
esting people even when he talks 
about his product. And you may 
rest assured that his secret is not 
reading what he printed in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Everyone has turned over the 
pages of a magazine, glancing 
casually at some advertisements and 
not at others, focusing his atten- 
tion upon only those in the maga- 
zine that interested him. You can’t 
do that when listening to a radio 
program. Your ear bumps right 
into the commercial announcements. 

The advertiser hasn’t the prob- 
lem at all of getting your attention, 
as in a magazine. He either has 
your attention through his enter- 
tainment—or he hasn’t it at all. His 
problem is to hold your interest. 
This means that the basic merchan- 
dising problem of the advertiser in 
broadcasting is not how to make 
his entertainment more commercial 
but how to make his commercial 
more entertaining. 

And that means that he has to 
bring showmanship into his com- 





Pres a talk before a meeting of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
held in conjunction with the A. A. 
convention at New York last week. 
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mercials. At the present time we 
are having all kinds of experiments 
along that line. For instance, right 
now many commercials are being 
dramatized. Commercial characters 
are being created. I know of no 
activity or no development that 
calls for more serious consideration 
than this experimenting with com- 
mercial announcements. 

Now, undoubtedly as we develop 
the technique of making our com- 
mercials interesting through drama 
or characters, we are going to find 
the way to merchandise these com- 
mercials, not our entertainment, in 
counter display and window display 
and all other forms of tie-in adver- 
tising. It will open up a whole new 
field of fertile sales promotion. 

I think every radio talk should 


end with the phrase, “The an- 
nouncer who reads commercials 
must go.” 

The Public 


as Censors 


Congressmen have been introduc- 
ing resolutions to restrict adver- 
tisers because of the protest on 
what they call blatant commercial- 
ism. Advertisers have agreed that 
restricting commercials to the spon- 
sor’s name and product would 
destroy the effectiveness of broad- 
casting. However, these same 
advertisers do not seem to be con- 
scious of the fact that the public 
is exercising a censorship by not 
listening to their commercials. That, 
in my opinion, is the most effective 
of all censorship. That is going to 
bring desired results more speedily 
and effectively than any govern- 
mental or other censorship that 
could be exercised. That is going 
to force advertisers to make their 
commercials as entertaining as 
their entertainment. That is going 
to make broadcasting a much more 
effective advertising medium. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 
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PIONEERS IN COLOR! 


Since 1910 The Geographic has eered in 
beautiful editorial ~ apt ting y ao 
readers are accustomed to color—the mini- 
mum of sixteen full pages of natural color 
phot phs and paintings has 4 an out- 
editorial feature in every issue dur- 
recent years. 


eo Le 


UNEXCELLED PRINTING! 


Now, beginning with the September issue, four 
. process or flat, are available in the ad- 
vertising coctiane at gy low cost, ap- 
imating $3.45 per eee pee thousand. 
our-color advertising ; conez on the Geo- 
graphic tradition of? of unexcell printing on 
the fine Geographic coated agg printed 
with black forms, not inserts. Process, flat, 
and metallic inks in rare combinations may 


eee 


WHAT SPACE? CLOSING DATE? 
Single or multiples are available. 
te facing 


may use four colors faci 

ors, two colors, or black and white. 
ound tints or d may be carried into 
er of f pages with matching 


n 

precision. Two es facing may be used as 

a turn-around dduble. The conveniently late 
date for color is the same as for 

and white: the 15th of the second month pre- 

ceding publication date. 


COMMERCIALLY INDISPENSABLE! 


With over a million high quality unforced 
circulation (98% direct to readers), Th 

oe is commeonty ind - = 

ise The Gongeaghts to place your advert 

message at low cost before the substant 
brand-conscious and peg ofan 
who can buy today. Rates are 
e for four colors; $2,600 for black paw 


She gt ete RE Ve NY: 


' 
a 
2 
‘ 


white. 
Further details from our be gh a or Ch go 


Advertising, 
ic Magazine, Washington, 


OVER A MILLION BETTER-THAN-AVER- 
AGE INCOMED HOMES WELCOME THE 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
EACH MONTH. 


EOGRAPHIC 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER 


DVERTISERS who 

convince leaders of the 
merits of their products 
develop a constantly spread- 
ing acceptance for their 
merchandise. 

















Among boys, as among 
men, the influence of lead- 
ers is strong and effective. 


Scouting develops lead- 
ership, and Scouts really 
are leaders.* The official 
magazine of the 650,000 
Boy Scouts of America— 
BOYS’ LIFE—covers a 
market of highly intelligent 
boy leaders,* mostly of 
high school age. 


Sell the leader to sell the 
group 


*Folder giving 
substantiating 
FACTS sent 
upon request. 














Emmett L. Pyle, 19, of Scout Troop No. 3 
aad Trenton, N. J., Senior High School, 
member of the Varsity football and swim- 
ming teams, active in the glee club, forum 
club and on the gym team, is an actual and 
typical reader of BOYS’ LIFE. 


BoyssLiFE 


For all Boys — Published by"the Boy Scouts of America 


The Key to 200,000 Family Homes 
2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W, WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





SEATTLE 
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Managers, as Well as Salesmen, 
Must Travel These Days 


Need for More Intimate Acquaintance with Dealers Makes Them Become 
Acquainted with Pullmans 


By F. C. Millhoff 


Vice-President, 


ELATIONS between manu fac- 

turers and dealers may now be 
described by paraphrasing the old 
satire that “politics makes strange 
bedfellows, ” into an aphorism that, 
“present economic conditions make 
strangers bedfellows.” 

Mutual efforts to produce profit, 
or in some cases merely to survive, 
have drawn manufacturers and 
dealers closer together than ever 
before. There is now, perhaps, bet- 
ter understanding of each other’s 
problems than ever before in the 
history of American industry. 

A little more than a year ago, we 
merged three small companies into 
one operating organization. We 
effected several very worth-while 
economies and produced a closer 
knit unit of our three sales organ- 
izations. At the end of the year, we 
showed a net profit for the new 
organization. Not a large profit, 
but fairly good we believe in view 
of adverse conditions in industry 
generally, and in our own industry 
particularly. 


Got in Closer 
Touch with Dealers 


In the beginning, we pared dis- 
tribution costs to the bone. Com- 
petitive conditions had narrowed 
the profit margin to a scale which 
made branch distribution almost 
impossible for the smaller pro- 
ducer. This meant that we, at 
headquarters, must get in closer 
touch with our dealers. There were 
no longer any branch managers to 
conduct negotiations. More details 
demanded attention at the home of- 
fice. Our contact with larger dis- 
tributors was now direct. 

This closer contact, we discov- 
ered, produced many advantages 
that we had not hitherto discov- 
ered. It gave us a more intimate 
picture of our distributors and 
their individual problems in respect 
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Master Tire & Rubber Corporation 


to the peculiarities of their terri- 
tories. Despite a knowledge of com- 
petitive conditions, generally, the 
sales manager is not now fully 
equipped if he does not know most 
of the important and specific con- 
ditions of competition which con- 
front his distributors in various 
territories. Seldom are local con- 
ditions the same in any two regions, 
although they may not be far apart. 


Price May Dominate 
Some Markets 


For instance: One dealer may 
have a competitor who dominates 
that market by intensively mer- 
chandised price goods. This com- 
petitor may keep his wares so con- 
stantly and consistently before the 
public that price has come to dom- 
inate buying in that community. 
Obviously, our distributor must ac- 
cept less and less volume in sales 
of higher quality and higher-priced 
tires, or accept the alternative of 
providing his public with a com- 
modity to meet price competition. 

Time was when a good merchan- 
diser could overcome the price ap- 
peal with the greater economy of 
quality products. But at this time, 
when newspapers, periodicals and 
almost every effective vehicle of 
advertising stress price, and staple 
commodities are constantly reach- 
ing lower-price levels, we found 
that it was just about suicide to 
combat the popular trend of price 
buying. We analyzed the situation 
as a tide-over proposition and not 
one that will become permanent in 
the face of all of the education 
that has been given the American 
public in the economy of buying 
with quality the first consideration. 
Buying today, we believe, is largely 
emergency buying. So we have ac- 
cepted the price buying trend 
wherever we have found it dom- 
inating the market. 
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One after another, cases similar 
to this came to our personal atten- 
tion, each with some peculiarity 
that demanded specific treatment. 
We invited our dealers into our 
office or packed our bags and went 
to them. Together we covered the 
sales and merchandising situation 
thoroughly and worked out sales 
and merchandising plans to meet it. 
We went at these things in a very 
frank and intimate manner and 
each learned many things he had 
not known about the problems of 
our separate functions. 

Out of this closer co-operation 
came a new and better plan of dis- 
tribution to take the place of our 
branch organizations. We found 
that tires can be sold to smaller 
dealers through large distributors 
who act as warehousemen and sales 
agents and at far less expense than 
our previous plan of branch dis- 
tribution. We found that we could 
afford to offer these larger dealers 
additional discounts to serve as our 
distributors. By selling them tires 
in car lots, we made an appreciable 
saving over branch costs and gave 
the smaller dealers service that was 
just as good as branch service. 
These larger dealers provided their 
own sales organizations, which 
again produced additional sales 
economies for us. 


Price Featured 
in Advertising 


In working our merchandising 
activities with dealers during these 
associations of closer co-operation, 
we have found that judicious ad- 
vertising is just as great an eco- 
nomic factor as ever and in some 
cases more productive than in more 
prosperous times. It is true that 
our advertising has featured price 
with more emphasis than during 
times when quality had a fifty-fifty 
break with price, nevertheless, it 
has been profitable .in these times 
of intense competition. 

Instead of using a stereotyped 
form of newspaper advertising, we 
went at each individual advertising 
problem in a manner similar to 
individualizing our sales campaign. 
We took the elements peculiar to a 
given community and the conditions 
of competition there and designed 
the advertising to fit that particular 
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situation. We gathered all the 
facts, then addressed our messages 
through the newspapers with copy 
that had its appeal based on those 
facts. This could not be done with 
stereotyped mats or other form of 
newspaper advertising that did not 
consider peculiar conditions. 


Direct-Mail Designed 
for Each Dealer 


Much the same rule applied to 
our direct-mail advertising. We 
talked the situation over with the 
dealer and learned all the details 
of the trade from which he drew 
his business. Then we designed a 
series of letters, each with a dis- 
tinct and specific appeal. Sometimes 
there were three letters and some- 
times more. In some cases the mail 
campaign was used in conjunction 
with newspaper advertising and 
sometimes not. Letters were never 
more than a page and generally 
featured price with a six-page let- 
ter insert carrying the quality mes- 
sage. We shared the cost of many 
of these campaigns with a percen- 
tage advertising allowance on the 
dealer’s purchases. 

So far as the rubber industry is 
concerned, the smaller manufac- 
turer is rather more favorably sit- 
uated than his larger competitor 
in the matter of raw materials. His 
raw material inventories are not so 
large and his commitments not so 
great. He does not have to contract 
for raw materials in great tonnage 
to guarantee steady production far 
in advance. Therefore, the smaller 
producer can more readily adjust 
his manufacturing requirements in 
raw materials to take advantage of 
a falling price market. 

If the smaller manufacturer is 
disposed to share these advantages 
with his distributors, he has a fac- 
tor that helps to offset the greater 
merchandising forces of his larger 
competitor. There are many clever 
merchants who can and do sell a 
good commodity in appreciable vol- 
ume even though their competition 
is a product that is nationally 
known. Thus, by sharing our ad- 
vantageous buying position with 
our larger distributors, we were 
able to work out a combination of 
manufacturing and selling with- 
which we delivered our goods to 
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the consumer and everybody con- 
cerned made a profit. 

It was through close contact with 
our distributors that we were able 
to take these sales factors into 
consideration and work out a plan 
by which both manufacturer and 
retailer could ride the storm and 
deliver a profitable cargo into port. 
Our negotiations were not of the 
old informal kind of transaction, in 
which a manufacturer ends his re- 
sponsibility when he has delivered 
an order of goods to the retailer; 
rather they were of the order in 
which Bill and John have two very 
distinct and definite jobs to do. 
Bill’s job is to finance and manu- 
facture the tires with an eagle eye 
always on competition—and that 
applies to quality as well as price. 
John’s job is to buy the finished 
tires and sell them with the advan- 
tage Bill’s production economy has 
provided. It was a case of standing 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Our more direct relations with 
our dealer organization was not by 
any means unique during last year 
nor has it remained a spasmodic 
expediency. Last year, many pres- 
idents of manufacturing concerns, 
both large and small, packed their 
bags and took a swing around the 
country calling on the trade, just 
as many of us had done in the 
earlier days of our sales expe- 
riences. 

Today, vice-presidents in charge 
of sales, sales managers and lesser 
sales executives are finding that 
the only way to get an intimate 
and accurate knowledge of pres- 
ent sales problems is to get out 
and hit the road. Some of them, 
who have never known what it is 
to bed down in a Pullman berth 
night after night for weeks at a 
time, are going through a novel 
experience. 

All of which, I believe, will be 
of lasting benefit. 


New Accounts for Phelps 
Agency 

The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, has placed its advertising 
account with Norman J. Phelps Adver- 
tising, of that city. 

Nova, Inc., also of that city, manu- 
facturer of Nova nail polish, has also 
placed its advertising account with the 
Phelps agency. 
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Made Managing Director, 
American Management Group 


John W. Goetz, for twelve years assis- 
tant to the president of the National 
Industrial Conference, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. McDonald, who will con- 
tinue his activities with the association 
as vice-president in charge of confer- 
ences and programs. Mr. McDonald 
recently resigned as managing director 
of the association to become a partner 
of James O. McKinsey & Company, New 
York and Chicago. 


Philadelphia Art Directors 
Elect Jerome B. Gray 


Jerome B. Gray, partner in Jerome B. 
Gray & Company, Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected president of 
the Art Directors Club of Philadelphia. 
Other officers elected are: Richar ; 
Dooner, photographer, vice-president; 
Hubert S. Foster, A. M. Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, secretary, and J. B. 
Mackenzie, Fox & Mackenzie, treasurer. 
Dee Carlton Brown, manager of produc- 
tion, Geare-Marston, Inc., was elected to 
the board of directors for two years. 


Ethridge Company Adds to 
Staff 

Louis W. Ross, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has joined the staff 
of The Ethridge Company, New York. 
Robert Lemen and Ralph L. Rich have 
also joined the staff of the Ethridge con 
cern, 





C. R. Spielman with Bingham 
Photo Engraving 

Charles R. Spielman, formerly with 
the American olortype Company and 
the Polychrome Reproduction Company, 
is now with The Bingham Photo En- 
graving Company, New York, as sales 
representative. 


Appoints Vautrain 
Paul Weidenmiller, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., distributor of cosmetics and 
beauty shop equipment, has appointed 
Charles E. Vautrain, Associates, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Has Filter Cloth Account 


The Reeve & Mitchell Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of filter cloth and 
discs for the dairy trade, has placed its 
advertisin account with Joseph R. 
Mickle, advertising, of that city. Busi- 
ness papers and direct = mail will be used. 


Advanced by Goodrich 
Paul N. Donahoo, for the last three 
years with the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, in the sales promotion and 
advertising departments at Minneapolis, 
has been appointed district advertising 
manager, with headquarters at that city. 





Institutional Copy? Make It 
Practical! 





Advertising That Considers the Consumer’s Problems Can Do the Best 
Job Along This Line 


B. J. Mullaney 


Vice-President, the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago 


ONG distance discussion of 
“The Influence of the Times 
on Institutional Advertising” pre- 
supposes agreement on what we all 
mean by “institutional advertising.” 
Lacking some assurance of agree- 
ment, and lacking face-to-face op- 
portunity for getting at what 
others mean by institutional adver- 
tising, it is difficult to approach the 
subject intelligently or intelligibly. 
As I see it, the best kind of in- 
stitutional advertising, for these 
times or any times, is advertising 
to sustain and increase our business 
-—our sales. Obviously, this means 
putting the advertising emphasis on 
the merits and all-around useful- 
ness and accessibility of our service 
or merchandise to the buyer and 
user of it. 

When this kind of advertising is 
well done, it serves the truly in- 
stitutional purpose much better than 
most of that which is commonly 
called institutional advertising. It 
broadens the field of the institu- 
tional idea instead of narrowing it, 
as some may think. It leads to un- 
derstanding of the _ institution’s 
functions and its place in the gen- 
eral social and economic structure. 
It builds recognition of the institu- 
tion’s resources, and builds confi- 
dence in the institution’s purposes 
and practices. 

If this kind of advertising is ac- 
cepted as institutional, then the in- 
fluence of the times upon it should 
be a spurring to do more of it, 
when budgets permit, and at least 
to work harder at making it ef- 
fective. 

I would not be understood as 
turning “thumbs down” on every- 
thing else that passes for institu- 
tional advertising, such as: Ad- 
vertisement of our enterprise; 


From a speech before the convention 
of the Public Utilities Adveftising As- 
sociation, held at New York last week. 
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explanation of our financial and 
economic position and importance 
as providers of employment and 
payers of taxes; celebration of our 
technological and _ scientific re- 
search; exposition of differences 
between our business and other 
businesses, and so on. But I have 
never seen much institutional adver- 
tising of this character that I 
thought was worth the cost of the 
ad-setting and artwork, to say noth- 
ing of the space cost—worth it as 
advertising, mind you. 

There are times when use of 
space in that way serves a pur- 
pose. But take it by and large, the 
same purposes can usually be 
served by tying in the desired sug- 
gestion with business-building ad- 
vertising, and so getting the desired 
suggestion to Mr. John J. Public 
along with something that really 
interests him, namely: The advan- 
tage to him of the service and mer- 
chandise we offer. John, in the 
mass, is interested only in what our 
service and merchandise does for 
him—the advantage of it to him. 
He doesn’t care a hoot for essays 
on our troubles, our virtues, or 
the more recondite elements in our 
business, which are our problems 
and not his. 

We have more of that sort of 
thing than we should have, I some- 
times think, because it is relatively 
so easy to do, and perhaps tickles 
executive self-approval. It takes 
brain-sweat to turn out honest-to- 
God productive advertising. 

Another objection to it, and a 
real one, is this: When so-called 
institutional advertising is divorced 
from the dollars-and-cents _busi- 
ness-getting, it can easily, and with- 
out our realizing it, become in 
effect controversial, apologetic, de- 
fensive, self-righteous, or boastful. 
And any of these flavors, especially 
in public utility advertising, is fatal. 
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ight Spot” 
City! 


Business activity, measured 
by bank debits, as shown in 
the Federal Reserve Board 
im shows Peoria as a 
“Bright Spot City.”— 
—June Sales Manage- 
ment. 






















Get % ot Normal 
Your U. S. A, Average 
(excl. New York 
_ City) ....57.3% 
— Chicago F. R. 
Peoria's Dist. . 59.3% 
Prosperity Peoria, the 
NOW! Betghe 
Spot 
. City, 
Read in 68.6% 
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JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS. H. EODY CO. ott“ Be 
NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES Peoria, Ill. BOSTON 












, lad, remember how I said 

et was going into the biz of ad- 

vertising people to keep their jobs? 

Kidding? Course I was, but I 
dunno. May be something in it. 

Boss saw that screed in P. I. and 
invited me to lunch. What? No, 
Boss didn’t quite believe the Digest 
Poll, but he is for the dry-wet- 
moist-federal-state-rights plank in 
the Republican platform ; so we did 
not go to a speak. Why bring that 
up anyway? 

Sez Boss: “Groucho, I didn’t like 
your insinuation that I have got to 
justify myself as boss. That's 
something I refuse to do. Why 
should I? 

“Haven't I got the largest finan- 
cial interest? Don’t I work more 
hours a day than anybody else? 
Our office opens at nine and closes 
at five. I am here every day at 
8:30 and rarely leave before six. 

“Haven't I practically given up 
my one amusement of collecting 
antiques? Haven’t I had more years 
in advertising than anyone here? 


+ 


R. A. Woodall with 
“MacRae’s Blue Book” 


R. A. Woodall has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of MacRae’s Blue 
Book Company, Chicago, publisher of 
MacRae’s Blue Book. He succeeds the 
late Thomas H. MacRae. Mr. Woodall 
was until recently with the Chilton Class 
Journal Company. He was in charge of 
that organization’s Michigan Directory 
for the last nine years, and before that 
was with the Automobile Red Book, the 
Chilton Automobile Directory and the 
Automobile Blue Book. 


Death of N. H. Van Sicklen 


N. H. Van Sicklen, at one time a 
prominent publisher in the automotive 
field, died at Chicago last week. He was 
publisher of the Automobile Blue Book 
and the Road Guide, later selling these 
publications and establishing the Van 
Sicklen Speedometer Company. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 





Cigar Account to Winningham 


The Midland Cigar Corporation, De- 
troit, has appointed C. C. Winningham, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. The Midland company plans 
to introduce several lines of cigars be- 
fore fall. 





What Groucho Says 


Boss Seemed to Take It to Heart 









Don’t I keep my hand on the heart- 
throbs of the business by reading 
all the mail? Am I not the one and 
only responsible executive whose 
every act by day and every thought 
by night is for the good of our 
house? I have had to fire some 
good people. Don’t you think it 
hurt me to do it just as much as it 
hurt them?’ 

And some more of the same. The 
above is an ad for Boss and I got 
paid for it, by heck. Money? Well, 
as good as money. I got the price 
of a lunch; shrimps, Portland apple 
pie and all. 

Sure I let Boss write his own ad. 
That’s good client technique some- 
times. 

What’s that? Did I ask him the 
essential question? Come again. 
Oh, the question of whether he’s 
any good as a boss? Say, bo, you 
didn’t read the ad. You positively 
can't ask that question of the man 
who has the largest financial inter- 
est in a biz. 

GROUCHO. 
+ 
Organize New Indianapolis 
Agency 

The Central Advertising Corporation 
has been organized at Indianapolis by 
G. Vance Smith, Nicholas Moore and 
Ernest Cohn, who were all formerly 
associated with the Homer McKee Com- 
pany. Also associated is Giles L. Smith, 
president of the Indianapolis Timber and 
Moputeetastas Company. 

. Vance Smith is president and trea- 
surer. Mr. Moore is vice-president and 


secretary. Offices are in the Board of 
Trade Building. 





F, X. Trimbach Joins 
Memphis Agency 


Frank X. Trimbach, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Harrison- Rippey Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, and, more recently, 
in the advertising department of Drug, 
Inc., has joined the O’Callaghan Adver- 
tising Agency, Memphis, as vice-pres- 
ident 





New Accounts to Don Watts 

The Waggoner Refining Company. 
Electra, Tex., and the Universal Traffic 
Signal Company, Tulsa, Okla., have 
pieces their advertising accounts with 

m Watts-Advertising, Tulsa. The Wag- 
goner account will use business papers. 
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Effective July 1, 1932, the name of 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 


will revert to 


LORD & THOMAS 


the name used by this organization 
continuously for 54 years after its es- 
tablishment. This name was changed 
to Lord & Thomas and Logan, July 
1, 1926 when Lord & Thomas and 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. were consol- 
idated. Mr. Logan died August 9, 
1928; subsequently his associates in the 
JSormer Thomas F. Logan, Inc. retired 
trom Lord & Thomas and Logan— 


hence the return to the original name 





Lorpb f& THOMAS 
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Have Some Gravy, too 








* .. folks like good things to eat and 
Memphis plenty of them. Heart of Dixie, 
where eating is an art! The food manufacturer's par- 
adise! Local food advertisers choose the Appeal Papers 
so preponderantly, because they know that kind of 
CITY circulation pays off, without quibble or question 
--most economically. 
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° Food Advertisers who get real results, 
National take their tip from their dealers. They 
enjoy a “second helping” of readers and buyers thru 
the All Day Circulation of the Appeal Papers. And 
incidentally, they inherit the “GRAVY” of these papers’ 
dominance in the Memphis market....the south’s big- 
gest retail trading area...population 2,179,000. 


you haven't been checking the Memphis 
In case papers, take a look at the figures below. 
Virtually 80% of all Food Lineage. A gain in 1932 of 
128,079 against a loss of 107,268. Pass your plate for 
“another helping WITH GRAVY” in Memphis. Send 
for the Book “What They say in Memphis.” 


Food Lineage 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May 


1932 1931 

Morning 
Commercial Appeal 581,560 489,307 Gain 92,253 
Evening 
Appeal 201,803 165,977 Gain 35,826 

TOTAL GAIN APPEAL PAPERG........... 128,079 
Evening 
Press Scimitar 210,791 318,059 Loss 107,268 

* 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


“Deep in the Heart of Dixie!’’ 


George Morris, President & Publisher 
Roger M. Reynolds, Advertising Director 


National Representative: Jno. B. Woodward, Inc. 
New York San Francisco Chicago Detroit 


C Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, radio 
market-master of the Mid-South 











Advertisers Would Have Team 
Work with the Politicians 


After Hearing 200 Speeches, A. F. A, Convention Suggests Means by 
Which Government Can Help Business 


E VEN though they listened, atleast 
theoretically, to 200 speeches 
the members of the Advertising 
Federation of America in conven- 
tion at New York last week still 
retained sufficient resiliency to 


make some suggestions relative to 
they 


governmental action that 
thought would 
further the cause 
of advertising 
and business in 
general. 

It was the idea 
of the convention 
that politicians 
and business men 
could and should 
work together in 
a way that would 
subordinate poli- 
tics to the inter- 
est of general 
business. Pro- 
ceeding along this 
line it adopted a 





whole social and economic order.” 
Earlier in the convention, Lee H. 
Bristol, president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, had 
declared that political economic pol- 
icies were in part to blame for the 
business troubles of the present. 
He deplored the lack of team work 
on the part of 
business and Gov- 
ernment which 
has resulted in 
everyone now 
having to pay 
higher taxes than 
originally con- 
templated. 
“Business is in 
politics today,” 
he said, “and 
everything which 
occurs in Wash- 
ington is of vital 
importance to us. 
he man_ who 
doesn’t help keep 


resolution  sug- Congress __in- 
gesting to the formed and 
next president, guided hasn't my 
whoever he may sympathy. He is 
be, that he ap- slacking as a 
point a coalition Edgar Kobak Newly Elected President citizen.” 

cabinet repre- of the A. F. A. The convention 
senting diverse emphasized the 


schools of political thought. This, 
it was declared, would be one of 
the most potent things that could 
be done to hasten business re- 
covery. 

Other resolutions, apparently con- 
ceived in the thought that world 
affairs in general have a vital ap- 
plication to the doings of business, 
declared for “a reduction in arma- 
ments” and for “a removal of trade 
barriers.” 

The convention insisted also that 
the lack of confidence which is 
such a serious handicap to business 
initiative is undoubtedly due in part 
“to the growing burden of taxation 
and the selfish competitive politi- 
cal and uneconomical spirit with- 
out regard to the welfare of the 


60 


need of team work along still an- 
other line, in order that advertising 
might be enabled to do its best job, 
with the adoption of a resolution 
commending the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its recent approval 
of movements to bring business 
judgment and common-sense to 
bear upon the settlement of such 
world problems as reduction of 
armaments, war debts and repara- 
tions, tariffs and other basic prob- 
lems retarding trade recovery. It 
urged early crystallization of these 
movements into a World Economic 
Conference for the guidance of 
governments and industry in the 
solution of problems common to all 
peoples, all nations and all indus- 
tries dealing with one another. - 
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John B. Gaughen 


Vice-President 


The convention also adopted the 
Master Code of Ethics, as forecast 
and set forth in Printers’ INK last 
week. This action, in the opinion 
of Herbert S. Houston, a former 
president of the A. F. A., marks 
a milestone in the progress of 
Truth-in-Advertising. He reviewed 
the work of those who had ini- 
tiated efforts to safeguard adver- 
tising against fraudulent practice. 

“In particular,” he said, “we 
must remember all that John Irving 
Romer and Printers’ INK did, 
especially in those pioneer days 
when the Printers’ INK Statute 
was drafted and pressed forward to 
the statute books of 24 States.” 

The Master Code, together with 
the Code of Practice jointly adopted 
by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
and the Fair Practice code of the 


Gilbert T. Hodges 
Chairman of the Board 
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George W. Kleiser 
Vice-President 


Affiliated Better Business Bureaus, 
it was declared, will tend to lessen 
the misuse of advertising by the 
few and make it more profitable to 
the great majority of advertisers 
who use it fairly. 

Emphasis on the need for team 
work found frequent mention in 
the twenty-one departmental meet- 
ings, as well as in the general 
sessions. Meetings devoted to a par- 
ticular medium discussed the use 
of that medium in co-operation with 
others, exchanged ideas and heard 
advertisers describe what they are 
doing to get more effective results 
from their advertising expenditures. 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
was elected president. He succeeds 
Gilbert T. Hodges, of the execu- 
tive board of the New York Sun, 
who was elected chairman of the 





Photo by E. F. Foley 
Helen M. Rockey 
Vice-President 


Arthur H. Brayton 


Secretary 


Charles E. Murphy 


Trecsurer 
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board of directors, a post that has 
been vacant for two years. 

George W. Kleiser, of the Foster 
& Kleiser Company, San Francisco, 
who was re-elected chairman of the 
council on departmental activities, 
automatically continues in the of- 
fice of vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. The council on advertising 
clubs elected John B. Gaughen, of 
the Detroit office of the Capper 
Publications, as chairman. Mr. 
Gaughen, who is president of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club, also auto- 
matically becomes a vice-president 
of the association. 

Helen M. Rockey, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the New 
York Edison Co., and past presi- 
dent of the League of Advertising 
Women of New York, was elected 
chairman of the council on women’s 
advertising clubs, simultaneously 
becoming a vice-president of the 
association. She succeeds Jeannette 
Carroll, of Providence, R. I., who 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors. 

Charles E. Murphy, past pres- 
ident of the New York Advertising 
Club, was elected treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Joseph H. Appel, of John 
Wanamaker, New York, who con- 
tinues on the board of directors. 
Arthur H. Brayton, editor of The 
Dry Goods Merchants’ Journal, Des 
Moines, was elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding Robert L. Johnson, of 
Time, who continues as a director. 

Directors elected to serve three- 
year terms are: Harn, man- 
aging director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, Chicago; Harry 
Tipper, New York; G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, New York; P. F. 0’ Keefe, 
Boston; B. J. Sweetland, Seattle ; 
and Frank G. Huntress, publisher 
of the San Antonio Express. 

Invitations for the next conven- 
tion were extended by representa- 
tives from Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The various sessions, in all, were 
addressed by more than 200 speak- 
ers. Excerpts culled from some of 
these speeches follow and are in 
addition to those reported last 
week. 

C. King Woodbridge, Arbuckle 
Brothers: 


Every form of advertising has 
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its place because it was conceived 
to accomplish a certain result. It 
is not good business for any me- 
dium to over-state its case or .sell 
competitively. All advertising can 
prosper on the merit of the service 
it renders. (Outdoor Advertising 
Departmental.) 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Mr. Klein urged greater pre- 
cision in advertising methods and 
study of selective marketing. New 
media are bringing in new markets 
and new means of transportation 
are developing new marketing 
centers. He referred to airplane 
traffic as an example, pointing out 
that few advertisers know that 
Tulsa, Okla. has the heaviest 
clearance of air transportation. 

“When I see a $1,000,000 cam- 
paign for this or that, I always 
hold my opinion in reservation. 
Modern advertising is not so much 
a matter of megaphones as it is of 
microscopes.” (General Session 
Meeting.) 


Paul E. Murphy, Advertising 
Manager, Frederick Loeser & Co.: 


A danger inherent in a quality 
campaign is the fact that some ad- 
vertisers will make the all too 
common mistake that “quality” is 
synonymous with “snooty.” They’ll 
shun all but the higher price lines. 
They'll go in for an orgy of $5 
words. They’ll start calling Martha 
McGorry and Minnie Lefkovitz, 
those two good customers of ours 
—Madame (with an “e,” mind 
you) and Mademoiselle. They’ll 
put a lorgnette on their pages. 
And their customers will cease to 
custom. (Retail Sales Promotion 
and Merchandise Managers De- 
partmental.) 


T. D. Palmer, National Adver- 
tising Manager, New York Times: 


Formerly the idea was to bring 
new industries to a town and build 
a plant for them. Now the plants 
already constructed can be pur- 
chased at great bargains. It might 
be a valuable form of community 
advertising to have a survey of 
such factories made and to have 
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real estate firms advertise these in 
other cities as opportunities for 
branch plants. Opportunity to help 
employment by doing such adver- 
tising and opening up a closed fac- 
tory is a real job for community 
advertising today. (Community 
Advertising Departmental.) 


William D. Nugent, Director of 
Sales, Media Records, Inc.: 


I do not wish to discount the 
true significance of linage leader- 
ship, rather to make the use of 
leadership positive and construc- 
tive instead of comparative and 
damaging to competitors and to 
productive advertising in the 
broad. (Newspaper Promotion 
and Research Managers Group.) 


O. F. Benz, Director of Sales, 
Du Pont Cellophane Co.: 


Good advertising with good dis- 
play is a perfect combination. 
Sometimes good advertising has 
had to carry an unnecessary bur- 
den of pulling out from beneath 
a counter or from a back shelf the 
article or package which lacks ap- 
peal. Improve the package and the 
advertising will show a greater 
return per dollar spent. (General 
Session Meeting.) 


W. A. Wolff, Advertising Man- 
ager, Western Electric Co.: 


Only those activities or products 
should be chosen for filming which 
lend themselves to effective treat- 
ment for eye and ear. Nothing will 
cause an industrial or publicity 
motion picture to fold up quicker 
and convert itself into an em- 
barrassing boomerang than -over- 
selling. An apt analogy would be 
the blustering, desk-pounding sales- 
man who achieves a high blood 
pressure but makes few friends 
for his employers. (Talking Mo- 
tion Picture Group.) 


John H. Fahey, Publisher, Wor- 
cester Post: 


There are but comparatively few 
merchants who really study their 
markets. In most cases they de- 
pend upon superficial claims, “side- 
walk” opinions and what they 
think, and not upon an orderly 
examination of facts. Generally 
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the market is not what they sup- 
pose it is. Markets are changing 
constantly and too many merchants 
are thinking of them as they were 
in the “gay nineties” and not as 
they are today. (Retail Sales Pro- 
motion and Merchandise Managers 
Departmental.) 


Tim Thrift, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, American Sales Book Co., 


Ltd.: 


Advertising should not be ex- 
pected to perform tasks for which 
it was never intended. It can help 
salesmen break down some resis- 
tance and plant ideas favorable to 
the product, reach a number of 
prospects and persons who in- 
fluence prospects, be newsy, in- 
formative, thought provoking. 

It cannot demonstrate, answer 
specific questions, or actually hand 
the prospect a pen with which to 
sign the order. (Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Departmental.) 


Richard T. Ely, President, Insti- 
tute for Economic Research: 


Community advertising should 
give attention to the subject of 
land uses. In a number of places, 
and I mention especially Chicago, 
Philadelphia and the surrounding 
territory, we have regional plan- 
ning associations doing excellent 
work, Whenever you see anything 
of this sort, get behind it and sup- 
port it. Understand it and com- 
mend it in your advertising pro- 
grams. (Community Advertising 
Departmental.) 


H. W. Garton, Vice-President, 
Lord & Taylor, New York: 


Have we kept faith with our 
standard for quality? Our sales- 
people can tell us even before our 
customers. If your salespeople 
will give you a clean bill of health, 
you have little to worry about the 
average sale as you move into “this 
quality era” and you are indeed 
fortunate. (Retail Sales Promo- 
tion and Merchandise Managers 
Departmental.) 


Elwood McCleish, Graves, Me- 
Cleish & Campbell, New York: 


Present-day advertisers who have 
a hysterical mania for creating 
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new diseases, sex faults and physi- 
cal abnormalities in their advertis- 
ing were criticized by Mr. Mc- 
Cleish. He advised his listeners 
to take the high-pressure out of 
advertising and to sell as one 
gentleman sells to another. 


+ 
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“Stop thinking of advertising as 
advertising. Translate it all as a 
job of selling and we shall live up 
to the level of our profession. 
We shall all become craftsmen.” 
(Direct Mail Advertisers Depart- 
mental.) 


+ 


Outdoor Group Reviews Its Work 


IGNIFICANT changes which 

have taken place during the last 
year in the field of outdoor adver- 
tising were reflected in the large 
attendance at the meetings of the 
outdoor advertising departmental of 
the A. F. A. These changes were 
discussed by leaders in the industry 
and by representatives of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 

George W. Kleiser, president of 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, presided. H. Led- 
yard Towle, art director of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, dis- 
cussed the use of headline copy 
which he described as the most suc- 
cessful type to use in outdoor ad- 
vertising. He exhibited two copies 
of a newspaper to prove his point, 
one copy printed with headlines and 
the other without. 


+ 


W. H. Sadler with Louisville 
“Herald-Post”’ 


W. H. Sadler, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company, Louisville, manufacturer of 
Louisville Slugger bats and Grand Slam 
golf clubs, has been made city editor of 
the Louisville Herald-Post. 


With Seattle 


° ’ 
“Post-Intelligencer” 
Arthur G. Lomax and Mitchell Suther- 
land, formerly handling special adver- 
tising accounts for the Seattle Times, 
have joined the advertising staff of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


‘kT T 

Lobsters Take a Name 
The naming of live lobsters is a new 
feature in the advertising and selling of 
this product by the Consolidated Lobster 
Company, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. The 
company has chosen the name “Ocean- 
Clear” to describe the live lobsters which 
it markets. The S. A. Conover Com- 
pany, Boston advertising agency, directs 

the company’s advertising account. 


Daniel S. Schenck, of Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., made a visual 
demonstration by charts of outdoor 
advertising in relation to other 
media, and told of instances where 
outdoor advertising had played a 
striking part in the success of 
products that have become national 
in their scope. C. K. Woodbridge, 
of Arbuckle Brothers, dwelt on the 
importance of the use of illustra- 
tion in getting messages over 
quickly and effectively in outdoor 
advertising. 

Frank T. Hopkins, manager oi 
the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, told of the work of his 
inspectors traveling a million miles 
a year to obtain, for subscribers to 
the Bureau, information relating to 
outdoor advertising in 17,500 cities 
of the United States. 


+ 
To Edit 


“Kentucky Progress 
Magazine” 

Mrs. Dwight Anderson, formerly a 
member of the copy staff of the Gardner 
Advertising Agency, has been made edi- 
tor of the Kentucky Progress Magazine, 
published by the Kentucky Progress 
Commission, Louisville. 


New Business at Charleston 
The Charleston Advertising A ency 
has been formed at Charleston, gene 
Officers are: B. H. Boyd, president axl 
treasurer, and Mrs. Coriene Boyd, vice- 
president. 


— ” 
Times 
formerly a member of 


Joins Seattle “ 
Leo A. Green, 
the advertising staff of the Seattle Post- 


Intelligencer, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of the Seattle 
Times. 


Racine Papers Merge 
The Racine, Wis., Journal-News and 
the Racine Times- Call have been merged. 
The combined paper will be published 
from the offices of the Journal-News un- 
der the name of the Journal-Times. 




































Baltimore Sun 
Boston GLOBE 


Buffalo Times 
Chicago TRIBUNE 


Detroit News 

New York News 
Philadelphia InQuIRER 
Pittsburgh Press 


Washington Star 








COMIC SECTION 
COLOR ADVERTISING 


Cleveland PLamin-DEALER 


St. Louis GLoBE-DEMOCRAT 


METROPOLITAN -™ NEWSPAPERS 


A.C.G. HAMMESFAHR 
President and General Manager 
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page announce that effective immediately 
they will sell space in their comic sections 


as a unit e The group will be known as 


METROPOLITAN Sunpay 
NEWSPAPERS 

It will operate its own selling organization, 
with offices in New York and Chicago. 


N2 


The circulation offered by this group is 


5,188,114 


concentrated in the best metropolitan 
markets of America. 








e COMICS 


The group publishes the best known comic fea- 
tures in existence. The comic section is the first 
read and most popular section of the Sunday 
paper, with an unmatched whole family appeal. 


e COLOR 


Here is color advertising, for attention and at- 
traction, at a surprisingly low cost per reader. 


e COST 


$17,000 per page. 


METROPOLITAN Sunpay 


NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Comic Section Color Advertising 


orricers: A. C. G. Hammesranr, President 
W. E. Hosac, Vice-president 
J. J. Murpuy, Secretary-treasurer 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Flat Mileage Allowance Often 
Unjust to Salesmen 


Six Cents Per Mile, Even Under Present Reduced Cost, Is Not Too High 


Barton, DurstTINE 

Sporn, Inc. 

Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A client of ours who employs a number 
of salesmen driving their own cars, is 
interested in the mileage rates paid by 
other companies. At the present time 
our client pays his salesmen 6 cents a 
mile. If it is possible to reduce this to 
5 cents it would effect a considerable 
saving. 

If you have any figures on this subject 
we would be greatly interested in hear- 
ing from you because this matter is con- 
stantly coming up. 


Batten, 


Atan M. Warp. 


ITH the cost of operating 
automobiles ranging all the 
way from about 3 cents per mile to 
10 cents or 12 cents per mile, de- 
pending upon the make of the car, 
local road conditions, individual 
idiosyncrasies of automobile and so 
forth, a flat mileage allowance is 
likely to put money in the pockets 
of some salesmen and work a great 
injustice to others. The records of 
companies operating large fleets 
of salesmen’s cars indicate clearly 
that two cars of the same make 
operated under apparently similar 
conditions may vary several cents 
per mile in cost. 
Local conditions also have a 


marked effect upon the cost of 
operating cars. There are certain 
sections of the country where the 
roads are poor and there is a great 
deal of mountain driving. There 
operating costs mount rapidly. 
Heavy traffic areas may be easy on 
tires but they are often expensive 
from the standpoint of gasoline, 
due to many stops and starts, and 
also there is plenty of chance for 
body damage. 

For this reason it is unfair to 
salesmen who own their own cars 
to ask them to take a flat mileage 
allowance which is down in low 
figures. There are fleets of com- 
pany-owned cars now being oper- 
ated at an average cost between 
5 cents and 6 cents but with the 
introduction of taxes on a great 
many factors of automobile equip- 
ment and operation it is doubtful 
if costs can be lowered much. Two 
large fleet operators informed 
Printers’ INK that they feel that 
6 cents per mile is about as fair an 
approximation as can be arrived at 
at the present time. 

One operator attaches a typical 
statement on the cost of operating 
a car for two years: 








Car—6 cyl. Sedan. 
Period—April, 1930 to April, 1932. 
Place of operation—Mostly Cleveland; 


also Ohio, and trips to Canada and Georgia. 


Total mileage for period noted 18,490 miles. 


Cost new—$937. 
equals $562 Depreciation. 


Item 
Gas—1 


Oil—131 qts. 141 miles per qt. 
Repairs, including 1 new tire 
Washing 
Storage—Parking only 
Miscellaneous—Insurance, 
Depreciation 


Interest, 


SNIAMNSWNH 


Grand Total 
Running Expense—Items 1 through 6 
Fixed Expense—Items 7 and 8 


,286 Gals.—14.37 mile per .gal. 
Greasing—21 times—880 miles per greasing 


License, etc..... 


Trade-in value today $350 to $400. Say $375. So $937 less $375 


Total 

Cost 
$241.22 
30.00 
44.65 
52.40 
12.75 
12.60 
269.53 
562.00 


Cost per 
Mile 
.0130 
.0016 
0024 
.0028 
.0008 
.0008 
.0145 
.0303 
.0662 
0214 
.0448 


$1,225.15 


-0662 
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The mileage of a little more than 
18,000 miles is small, many sales- 
men’s cars operating more than this 
in a year. However, this itemized 
statement is fairly. typical of the 
proportionate expenses on a car 
which is costing something more 
than 6 cents per mile. 

Another fleet operator says: 
“Our salesmen all own their own 
cars and pay all expenses incident 
thereto and we pay them a flat 5 
cents per mile for mileage used in 
the company’s service. Prior to 
July 12, 1930, we paid 8 cents per 
mile and on that date we reduced 
it to 6 cents per mile, and as of 
May | of this year we are reducing 
it to 5 cents per mile. About 
twenty-one of our men throughout 
the United States use cars on this 
basis. 

“We find this method much more 
satisfactory than having the com- 
pany own the cars, one reason be- 
ing that we employ men of such 
character that we can depend on 
them to be fair with us on the 
matter of mileage. Our men use 
cars ranging all the way from 
Fords to Packards. Of course, 
with a larger car the running ex- 
penses will mount rapidly but if 
a man wishes the luxury of a 
larger car he should pay for it out 
of his own pocket.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Heads St. Louis Club 


E.. H. McReynolds, assistant to the 
president of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
has been elected president of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club. Hale Nelson, 
advertising manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, was elected first vice- 
president. 

Sidney Carter, advertising manager of 
the Rice Stix Dry Goods Company, was 
elected second vice-president, and Ken- 
neth R. McMath, account executive of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, third vice- 
president. 

A. B. Murphy, sales promotion man- 
ager at St. Louis of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfe. Company, is the new 
secretary. William Sherrill, advertising 
manager, First National Company, is 
treasurer. 


Appoints Free & Sleininger 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, radio 
station representative, has been appointed 
to represent the following radio sta- 
tions: WOC-WHO, Davenport and Des 
Moines, Iowa: WIR, Detroit: WGAR, 
Cleveland. and WGR and WKBW, Buf- 

. - 


falo, N. 
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Savannah Chamber to Have 
Advertising Council 
Boyce Paschall has been elected tem- 
porary chairman of ‘the proposed adver- 
tising and merchandising council of the 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce, -A 
committee has been appointed to secure 
members for the new organization. 
Those serving * me. committee include: 
Lester Shuman, Knight, Jr., Geof- 
frey B. King, psd Hoffman, Terrell 
x Tuten, Ravenel Gignilliott and W. M. 

Jeans. 


Form Malcolm Frederics, Inc. 


Malcolm Frederics, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business, specializ- 
ing in direct mail advertising, formed at 
New York, with offices at 71 West 45th 
Street. H. M. Eiseman, formerly vice- 
president of the Melron Advertising 
Company, will be in charge of sales and 
advertising. Fre Frederics will be 
in charge of production and N. N 
Lacks, formerly with Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., will be art director. 


Appoints Albert Frank 
Agency 

The Patterson, Williams Manufactur- 
ing Company, San Jose, Calif., manu- 
facturer of All-Year outdoor play and 
garden equipment, has appointed the San 
Francisco office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany to direct its advertising account. 


A. K. Benjamin with Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


A. K. Benjamin, for the last two years 
vice-president of Charles Austin Bates, 
Inc., in charge of the Boston office, has 
joined the staff of Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, as am account executive. 


Hat Account to Glicksman 


The Brigham-Hopkins Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, straw and panama hats, has 
appointed the Glicksman Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Death of G. J. Illian 


George J. Illian, commercial artist and 
illustrator, died at New York recently 
Mr. Illian, who was thirty-seven years 
old at the time of his death, was one of 
the organizers of the Artists’ Guild. 


Appoints Fenger-Hall 


The Inglewood, Calif., Daily News 
has appointed the Fenger- Hall Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its na 
tional advertising representative. 


Now Federal Broadcasters 


The Affiliated Broadcasters’ Associa 
tion, New York, radio station represen- 
tative, has changed its name to the 
Federal Broadcasters. _ 
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Historic Teaser Copy 


Green Point Savings Bank Combines Two Types of Advertising in 
Timely Series 


By Ralph Crothers 


MAY tragic situations have 
confronted people at various 
times, in. the, world’s history. The 
poor ald universe was just about to 
go-on'the rocks time after time. 
But there were always turning 
points. Thesé historic turn- 


through a trying time but that un- 
shakable faith, patience and de- 
termination will bring us through 
again. .There is the sug gestion 
that the return of better times is 
pvimarily a personal responsibility. 





ing points, as they affected 
small. groups of individ- 


he have been made the for help had. ted 
for some unusual ielibie-.tabene 
ft advertisements Semanded. “samt” Of 
nema reen Point Savings cacionae "Sas 


Banke, New. York, which ene Gy be 


BELLS ARE COMING 


are Thinning in $even news- 


Ea ! 
? ombirting historic, in- a te chews wer) 


spirational, teaser and £2 DB ieee 
timely copy, these adver- {SS -_ 
tisements are arousing = l ‘ ” 
comment among national he Campbells Are Coming § 
advertisers as well as in- “ 

ee . now we all hrough 
quiries from depositors - ee 

Bur. by mamctasmng unshakable (ath in ourselves and the country, by 

and prospects for the being « but patient, by cheering the other fellow and buckling down « tte 

ss e ¥ - harder to the job with « determination to to make the best of things, we will 
series of booklets for do our part un the situates and help to bring back 
which an added teaser There is good te be found even in disturbed conditions. Trial make « 


angle in the advertisements 
asks them to write. 

The first advertisement 
in the series, which is re- 
produced here, “The 
Campbells Are Coming!” 
is a good example of this 
combination copy angle. 





fellow stronger by showing up mustakes; they check hum if he ws headed in 
direction 
The American WILL TO WIN has 
cach of many penods of “hard 
In its 63 years of helping people to succeed, the Green Point Savings 


Bank has stood soundh through all rests and circumstances. 
to pay its regular dividends—never long a penny for a ungle 


GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK 


PLAT! 
CHURCH amp UTICA AVENUES 


BUSH OFFICE ASHINGTON AVENUE OFFIC 


CAMP 





THEY FIT HIM FOR BETTER THINGS. 
back prosperity after 
times” —a WILL DO SO NOW. 


never fashng 
depositor 
MAIN OFFICE 


807 MANHATTAN AVENUE 


WASHINGTON AVENUE of EASTERN PAREWAY 








The illustration of a 
wild-eyed woman pointing 
off into the distance calls 
attention to a tragic situa- 
tion. Calls for help had failed, 
the small box at the top of the 
advertisement points out, ammuni- 
tion was gone, there was no food. 

Suddenly a voice commanded: 
“Listen! Off in the distance was 
the faint skirl of bagpipes 
then frantically a woman’s voice 
screamed: “The Campbells Are 
Coming!” Just below this box, 
in bold face type, the reader is 
told to call or write to the bank 
for a booklet, if he wants to hear 
all of the story. 

The main portion of the copy 
tells that we are now going 
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Historical Turning Points Are Used in Teaser 


Fashion in This Campaign 


The only portion of copy which 
the bank takes for itself is one 
sentence that for sixty-three year 
it has helped people to help them- 
selves, and never lost a cent be- 
longing to a depositor. 

Each booklet has reproduced on 
its front cover the illustration of 
each advertisement. The booklet 
used in connection with the adver- 


tisement quoted concerns itself 
with the three-month siege of 
Lucknow, in 1857, which Have- 
lock with his 48th Highlanders 


relieved just as the defenders were 
starving and going mad. The copy 
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of the booklet is in keeping with 
the inspirational message it carries. 

“Slowly another day broke and 
to the roar of musketry the rebel- 
lious Sepoys renewed the attack. 
The lull that followed was broken 
by a shrill scream that ripped 
down from the roof. There, lean- 
ing over the parapet, a wild-eyed 
woman, crazed by starvation, was 
pointing off in the distance. ‘Hark! 
Do ye no hear it .. . ’tis the pipes 
of the Heilands!’ Bloodshot eyes 
followed her pointing hand while 
deafened ears strained and lis- 
tened. Was it just another false 
hope? 

“But to those weary listeners 
came only the crack of a rifle and 
the thud of its bullet. Then, 
faintly at first, growing louder and 
clearer came the skirl of bagpipes 
playing a rollicking, roaring two- 
fisted message of courage, ‘The 
Campbells Are Coming !’” 

Up until this time, this savings 
bank has confined its advertising 
to dividend notices or statements. 
This jump into a type of copy 
which has dramatic attention value 
is indicative of a growing tendency 
on the part of both savings and 
general commercial banks to real- 
ize that their part in the general 
economic plan is to offer inspira- 
tion and new ideas, as well as 
deadly dull statistics. 


J. B. Boynton with “The 
American Weekly” 


James B. Boynton, for the last nine 
years with the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, representing Collier's in the New 
York State territory, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of The Ameri- 
can Weekly. Before joining Collier's he 
was with the People’s Popular Monthly, 
Des Moines. 


F, E. Duggan Joins Green, 


Fulton, Cunningham 
Frank E. Duggan, for the last year 
and a half with Faxon, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, and, before that, for 
many years with the Gundlach Adver- 
tising Company, of that city, has joined 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 

pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Joins Montreal “Daily 
Herald” 


W. S. P. Gow, for the last two years 
promotion manager of the Toronto Globe, 
has joined the Montreal Daily Herald in 
a similar capacity. 
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Heads 
Newspaper Promotion 
Group 





The Promotion and Research 
Managers Group of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association 
concluded its se- 
ries of group 
meetings at New 
York, last week 
by electing 


Louis J. F. 
Moore, of the 
New York 


American, as 
chairman for 
the coming year. 
Mr. Moore 
succeeds George 
Benneyan, of the 
New York Sun, 
who becomes a 
member of the Louis J. F. Moore 
executive com- 
mittee. This committee, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Benneyan, now includes 
H. W. Hoile, Birmingham News ; 
Paul F. Watkins, Chicago Daily 
News; Charles L. Baum, Portland 
Journal, and D. A. Sullivan, of the 
Pittsburgh Press, who is newly 
elected to the committee. 





Heads Minneapolis Club 


Roy Brewer has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 
He succeeds Felton Colwell, secretary of 
the Colwell Press, Inc., who has been 
made an ex-officio member of the board 
of directors. 

Carlson has been made first vice- 
president; Russell Allison, second vice- 
president, and Donald Kelly, secretary 
and treasurer. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors include: Ben Ferriss, publicity; Ray 

Bowden, ways and means, and Ed- 
mund M. Kopietz, education and” ex- 
tension. 





Venezuela Honors New York 
Club 


Presentation was made, last week, of 
the flag of Venezuela to the Advertising 
Club of New York so that this nation 
might be represented among the gather- 
ing of national emblems which occupy a 
place of honor in the clubhouse. The 
presentation was made by the Honorable 
Domingo M. Navarro on behalf of Presi- 
dent Gomez, of Venezuela. George R. 
Jordan, of Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., was chairman of the lunchéon 
meeting. 
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An editorial 
in the 
CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 
June 21, 1932 





Ir is encouraging to know that the people of 
the important region covered by the Journal- Post are 
finding such sound guidance in these days of trial when 
the air is full of quack doctrines and foresight is dimmed 
by the alarms of emergency. 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL- POST 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles 
Atlanta San Francisco 








The Contest —Valuable but 


Dangerous 


Advertisers Should Make Certain That Prize Awards Offer the Best 
Solution to Their Problems Before Leaping 


Vick CnuemicaL Company 
Greensporo, N. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I shall appreciate it if you will give 
me references to articles which you have 
published in both the weekly and 
monthly Printers’ INK on prize con- 
tests. 

Nett CALLAHAN, 
Librarian. 


UBLIC, trade and advertisers 

are pretty well fed up on con- 
tests. During the last six months, 
the idea was worked to death, par- 
ticularly over the air. It is with 
considerable relief that we notice 
a decided falling off in the num- 
ber of new contests being spon- 
sored. 

We do not condemn the contest 
per se. Many of our largest and 
most experienced advertisers have 
used them and found them valuable 
advertising tools In practically 
every case, however, they have 
used prize awards in order to ac- 
complish a particular objective. In 
other words, they didn’t suddenly 
decide that they ought to conduct 
a contest and then go ahead and 
work one out. Instead, after care- 
fully considering all the other pos- 
sible methods, they arrived at the 
conclusion that a contest would 
bring the results desired at that 
moment. 

Printers’ INK has carried a 
great many articles on the why 
and how of contests and on the 
results obtained by different adver- 
tisers. Anyone who is consider- 
ing the use of this form of promo- 
tion will find ideas, suggestions. 
experiences, and warnings aplenty 
in these articles. A list, giving the 
titles and dates of issue, will be 
sent to any reader. 

The July issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy will contain an article 
entitled, “Con—Why Consumer 
Contests—Pro,” which lists the 
principal merits and objections to 
contests. 

One of the major objections to 
offering prize awards is the fact 





that legal complications frequently 
arise. It is not uncommon for dis- 
gruntled contestants who have 
failed to win a prize to seek re- 
course in the courts. One adver- 
tiser who conducted a nation-wide 
contest back in 1919 was troubled 
for a period of about ten years 
with the letters which were con- 
tinually coming in from the lcsers. 
This contest was for the purpose 
of selecting a title for a picture. 
A number of the contestants, after 
the winning title had been an- 
nounced, wrote in to the effect that 
their title had been selected but 
that they had not received the 
prize money to which they were 
entitled. Every time one of these 
letters came in, it was necessary to 
dig through the old records and 
for the company’s lawyers to calm 
the angry loser. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
amount of ill-will that was built 
up among those who failed to win 
prizes in this particular contest. 
As Lee Bristol, vice-president of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, says: 
“While a few are the lucky win- 
ners, one should never lose sight 
of the fact that a great many more 
soreheads are left in the wake of 
the contest. The losers are often 
disgruntled and many times react 
very unfavorably after the de- 
cision has been published.” 

And the legal complications are 
only one of the many pitfalls which 
the contest user faces. 


Contests with 
Specific Purposes 


There is, on the other hand, much 
to be said in favor of offering 
prizes for specific purposes. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
obtained a great many thousands of 
testimonials of splendid mileages 
on Goodyear tires as a result of 
its radio contest. These were vol- 
untary testimonials. In another 
Goodyear contest over 104,000 
letters were received. : 
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So many entries in the Bud- 
weiser Malt contest were received 
that post office officials informed 
the company that it could not 
deliver all the letters being re- 
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say, in the words of Mr. Bristol, 
“make sure that you have antici- 
pated all objections as well as ex- 
pense of larger advertising space, 
which is inevitably involved.”—[Ed. 












ceived daily. So several times a Printers’ INK. 
day an Anheuser-Busch truck was 
sent to the post office to call for Times Never Grow That 
the mail Hard 
a . ar 

The American Hammered Piston a. ea 
Ring Company, by means of a ._ ae eo 
contest, got 22,431 people to tell 
a A ts ee ae er hy awe Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

inese are typica of the interest I thought for a few weeks that times 
which the public has in trying to were so hard that I would get along 
win a little extra money during Without Printers’ Inx. Now I know 
t : Evervbody i Beet that times never get that hard! 
these times. mverybody 1s trying The best way to find out if you can 
to get something for nothing and get along without Printers’ Ink is to 


win a prize that will tide him over try it for a while. After a bit you figure 
he depression out that the profits on one-tenth of one 
the Pp = per cent of one good idea pay for the 
It would be difficult, however, to subscription for ten years. 
. . 7 
trace definite sales or good-will Percy H. Wareine, ; 
resident. 


results to most contests. Even 
his i ssible, it is doubt- , 
when this is possible, it is doub H. T: ‘Ewald, Director, De- 


ful that the ill-will that has been . 
engendered among the losers troit Board of Commerce 





Investment Securities 
New York, June 22, 1932. 





makes the effort worth while. e eats = Paid. presidens | of | the 
. ‘ BON Den : ampbell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver 
To those advertisers who feel  tising agency, has been elepted g director 
the urge to conduct a contest we of the Detroit Board of Comimérce. 
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In the last twelve months more than a 


QUALITY 
GROUP ..: 
million and a quarter copies of these 
magazines have been bought from 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY  newsdealers alone... by the cream of 
CURRENT H!STORY the newsstand trade... at 25c, 35c, 
THE FORU™M 40c each... in open competition with 
HARPERS MAGAZINE *°reS of lower-priced periodicals. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS Voluntary Preference from discrimina- 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ‘ing able-to-buy men and women... 

more concerned in essential qualities 

than price tags in their purchases... and 

597 FIFTH AVENUE = make The Quality Group Market 

richest in present day sales possibilities 

NEW YORK CITY for products of superior worth offered 
* at fair prices. 









Newspaper Executives Discuss 
Trend of Color and Comics 


They Are Urged to Show Advertisers How to Capitalize Latent 


Reader 


OLOR advertising in news- 
papers and the popularity of 
comic advertising were among the 
subjects discussed at New York 
last week at the open sessions of 
the convention of the Newspaper 





Don Bridge 


Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion. There was an exchange of 
opinion on rates which brought out 
the viewpoint of publisher and re- 
tailer; but the rate problem this 
year was secondary in interest to 
matters concerning standardization 
of page sizes, mechanical require- 
ments and layout. 

Color advertising came to the 
fore in a talk by ._Burt Vaughn 
Flannery, vice-president of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc. He cited the in- 
troduction of comic advertising as 
demonstrating an advertising po- 
tential of which advertisers had 
been unaware. This value might 
well have been pointed out to ad- 
vertisers by newspapers, he said, 
instead of having the idea brought 
to the attention of newspapers 
from the outside. 

This experience, in his opinion, 
suggests that it might be extremely 
worth while if the phenomena of 
reader interest were gathered by 
newspaper executives and passed 





Interest 


along to the advertising agencies. 

“If you want to get more adver- 
tising over and above the circula- 
tion arguments and all the other 
slide-rule devices and techniques 
you have developed to a _ point 
where I admit my utter confu- 
sion,” he said, “but if you can find 
in your papers latent reader interest 
that can be utilized or phenomena 
that can be seized upon to exploit, 
advertising agencies will welcome 


Mr. Flannery was asked if there 
are indications that there is going 
to be greater call for color, for 
both national and local advertising. 
He referred to early experiments 
in color by magazines which began 
to use two colors and, later, four; 
making both available to adver- 
tisers. 

“Just from a straight commer- 
cial standpoint,” he said, “any fel- 
low who can offer something that 
you can’t offer has a little bit of 
an edge on you. The more tricks 
you have in your bag, the more 
chance you have to get your adver- 
tising story over. When the time 
comes, aside from other arguments 
that are inherent in newspaper ad- 
vertising, you can say, ‘We can 
do anything in our paper that any 
magazine can do.’ That discounts 
that, and you will go to bat on 
other arguments that are more per- 
tinent to the case.” 

Don Bridge, advertising director 
of the New York Times, asked 
whether it was believed that color 
in newspapers is likely to become 
used much more generally than 
now. In Mr. Flannery’s opinion 
the increase will come in color 
gravure and four-color printing. 
Two-color printing, however, is 
still highly experimental. If some 


effective campaigns with it pro- 
duce results, more will be used, he 
believes. 

Irwin Maier, of the Milwaukee 
Journal and chairman of the com- 
mittee on mechanical requirements, 
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in making his report, stated that 
if newspaper sizes and mechanical 
requirements are hampering adver- 
tisers in doing business, it is good 
sense for the publishers to get to- 
gether with the advertising agen- 
cies in an effort to standardize sizes. 

“I do not advocate the ridiculous 
step of suggesting that publishers 
throw out their equipment,” he 
said, “but if it is found that a col- 
umn runs too long, for example, 
the thing for us to do is to find 
out what size is acceptable to the 
majority of advertisers, and then 
try to meet those requirements.” 
He recommended that a committee 
be appointed to study the problem 
in co-operation with the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

Mr. Flannery said that agencies 
are most concerned with slight va- 
riations in column widths where 
an advertisement is prepared for 
one paper. It may not be worth 
the money in appearance to make 
a special advertisement for another 
paper, yet if it is put in that other 
paper, without change, it becomes 
a misfit. The first desirable stand- 
ardization, in his opinion, would 
be column widths, and the second 
would be depth. Frank Tripp, 
general manager of the Gannett 
Newspapers, was doubtful that 
there ever would be agreement on 
column widths. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, and I. A. 
Hirschmann, director of publicity 
of. Lord & Taylor, engaged in a 
mild debate on rates. Mr. Hirsch- 
mann, who addressed the meeting 
on the desirability of co-operative 
advertising in local newspapers by 
manufacturer and retailer, was fol- 
lowed on the program by Mr. 
Wiley. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wiley’s 
address, Mr. Hirschmann asked 
what newspapers were doing about 
rates. Mr. Wiley said that there 
is an effort on the part of de- 
partment stores, because merchan- 
dise is down in value and because 
wages are down, to bring about rate 
reductions. Advertisers do enjoy 
lower milline rates, he said, because 
newspapers have increased their 
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circulations, with an increase in 
the cost of producing a newspaper. 

To this, Mr. Hirschmann vol- 
unteering a cross-section of de- 
partment store opinion, said: “Mr. 
Wiley said circulation has risen 
and papers are giving more for the 
same money. But we are forced 
to consider circulation in terms of 
value, potential volume behind cir- 
culation, rather than digits, fig- 
ures.” 

Retailers, he contended, are not 
interested in figures alone but con- 
sider circulation on the basis of 
what people have to spend. Re- 
garding the cost of newspaper pro- 
duction, Mr. Hirschmann said that 
retailers can’t be too interested in 
that, but that they are sympathetic. 
He put it up to the newspapers to 
see that retailers get more for 
their money spent in newspapers. 

Mr. Wiley answered these con- 
tentions by recommending intelli- 
gent judgment in determining 
quality and responsiveness as the 
test of an advertising medium. 
The capacity of readers to pur- 
chase, in his opinion, is a great 
desideratum in the selection of 
media. 

“But the advertiser is not well 
advised to press too much for re- 
duction in the costs of newspaper 
production,” Mr. Wiley advised. 
“We are in sympathy with the 
point of view of the department 
stores and believe that they realize 
the situation and want to see the 
news value of newspapers main- 
tained.” 

Don Bridge was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. Alvin R. 
Magee, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, was re-elected 
vice-president, and Robert Wolf, 
Indianapolis News, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Erwin Maier, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and L. A. Gaines, Richmond, 
Va., News-Leader, were elected 
directors. These newly elected di- 
rectors, the officers of the asso- 
ciation and the following make up 
the board: Frank Westcott, Gary, 
Ind., Post-Tribune ; L. W. Herron, 
Washington Star; Steve Kelton, 
Houston Chronicle; William F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript, and 
L. M. Barton, Major Markets, Inc. 








Puts New Life in Old Product 


with Package Improvement 


Increased Sales Followed the Introduction of International Salt’s 
Metal Spout 


N example of how 
4 a new package de- 
sign can infuse new life 
into an old, standard- 
line commodity is dem- 
onstrated in the present 
sales campaign of the 
International Salt Com- 
pany. 

The new package has 
a non-spillable pouring 
spout on the side of the 
package in place of the spout in 
the top of the package. This makes 
it possible to pour out every grain 
without tearing the package. 

Reports from the company’s 
sales representatives in the field 
corroborated the headquarters’ 
opinion that an improved metal 
pouring spout would prove a 
definite selling advantage. 

Scores of different type spouts 
were subjected to laboratory ex- 
periment before a satisfactory one 
was finally developed. Each new 
invention of the laboratory was 
further submitted to the acid test 
of merchandising. Sales reactions 
were cataloged and studied for 
months before the present type was 
finally perfected and adopted. 
Thousands of dealers and con- 
sumers were interviewed during 
these experimental stages in deter- 
mining the convenience and prac- 
ticability of the package design. 

Company salesmen questioned 
shoppers in dealers’ stores and 
solicited suggestions on pouring 
improvements. Women at various 


Death of Alexander Winton 


Alexander Winton, pioneer automobile 
manufacturer, died last week at Lake- 
wood, Ohio. He established the Winton 
Bicycle Company in 1890 and in 1894 
began the manufacture of motor cars. 
Mr. Winton shared with Charles E. 
Duryea and the late Elwood Haynes the 
disputed title to being the first pioneer 
maker of automobiles, although Mr. 
Winton never relinquished claim to the 
first commercial sale of an automobile. 
He was seventy-two years old at the 
time of his death. 








€ 
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cooking schoois and at 
food shows were simi- 
larly canvassed. Women 
shoppers were asked to 
demonstrate how they 
filled their shakers and 
particular notice was 
made of their manner 
of handling various 
packages. The majority 
preferred to pour from 
the side like pouring 
from a coffee pot or tea kettle. 

The new package represents the 
embodiment of these field and 
laboratory tests developed over a 
period of many months. A few 
additional refinements in design 
were made, but the general color 
combination remained unaltered. 

The new spout is the pivotal 
point around which has been built 
much of the current advertising 
copy appeal. 

A trade and consumer advertising 
campaign introduced the change 
in the Metropolitan New York 
area. The company had not pre- 
viously sold in volume in that 
territory. 

After the trade had been supplied 
in this area, the company notified 
jobbers and dealers in the next 
adjacent area that the new package 
would enter their territory upon a 
certain date. In this manner the 
operation proceeded in successive 
stages until the entire sales terri- 
tory had been covered. A sharp 
upward trend in sales was the al- 
most immediate reaction. 


+ 
New Business at Chicago 


Professional Advertising, Inc., is the 
name of an advertising business or 
ganized at Chicago, which is devoted t 
the preparation of advertising and 
marketing plans for ethical products ap 
pealing to the medical and dental pro 
fessions. 

L. G. Maison, head of L. G. Maison 
& Company, technical advertising agency, 
is president of the new company. Dr 
R. L. Larsen is vice-president. L. B 
Maison is secretary-treasurer. Offices 
are at 30 W. Washington Street. 
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L. Emrich with World’s 
Fair Project 


George L. Emrich, former vice-pres- 
ident of Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed vice-president 
and sales manager of Outdoor Century 
of Progress Advertising. This is a divi- 
sion of the Standard Manufacturing 
Company, which has a franchise for the 
sale of advertising space on benches and 
chairs in the grounds of the Century of 
Progress Exposition, Chicago. Offices 
will be maintained in Chicago and New 
York. 


W. J. Abel with “The 
Catholic Herald” 


Walter J. Abel, for the last two years 
a member of the national advertising 
staff of the Milwaukee Journal, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Catholic Herald, of that city, He was 
formerly in charge of the journalism 
and advertising courses at Marquette 
University and later served as an ac- 
count executive of the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company. 


° " 
Appoints Comer Agency 
The Debus Manufacturing Company, 
Hastings, Nebr., manufacturer of bakery 
equipment, has appointed the Russell C. 
Comer Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
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Appointed by Financial 
Advertisers 

Peter Michelson, advertising manager 
of the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
has been appointed to the board of direc 
tors of the National Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, succeeding 
Kerman, resigned. Stephen H. Fifield, 
assistant vice-president of the Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
also been appointed a director of this 
group, succeeding Virgil Allen, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Roy Walker to Publish “The 
x a 
Grade Teacher” 

Roy Walker, formerly Eastern man- 
ager of the Nation's Business, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has become publisher of 
The Grade Teacher, New York. Miss 
Florence Hale, president of the National 
Education Association, continues as 
editor. E. J. Hughes, of the New York 
staff of Nation’s Business, succeeds Mr. 
Walker as Eastern manager. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


Freeman Shoe 

Mac Carroll has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Freeman Shoe 
Corporation, Beloit, Wis. He has been 
with the company since it was formed 
twelve years ago when he was assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising. Since then he has been 
in several other departments of the busi- 
ness. 

















will be used. 


R K 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 


silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 


mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, automobile and truck bodies, trucks, wall-paper, roofing- 
paper, wire cloth, pianos, clothing, cement, false teeth, etc.—AND IS 
AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 

















Don’t Blame the Newspapers if 
Halftones Print Poorly 


Good Coarse Screen Results Are Obtainable Only by the Closest 
Co-operation among Advertising Agency, Artist and Engraver 


Wo. B. Remincron Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please advise me if you have 
any articles available on art require- 
ments for newspaper halftones? 

If you are unable to supply me with 
the actual articles, perhaps you can let 
me have a list of the issues in which 
they appeared. 

Sture H. Netson, 
Art Director. 


REAT strides forward have 

been made during the last ten 
years in newspaper illustrations. 
Halftones are used extensively and 
the results obtained are not only 
satisfactory but remarkable when 
the difficulties which had to be 
overcome are considered. 

Much of the credit for improved 
results should go to the engravers 
who have constantly bettered their 
methods. Engravers, today, have 
a thorough understanding of the 
halftone requirements of news- 
papers. The newspapers, them- 
selves, have also been working 
toward the goal of perfect re- 
production. 

If an advertiser’s halftones fill 
in or do not reproduce satis- 
factorily in other ways, he cannot 
honestly blame either the engravers 
or the newspapers. Occasionally, 
of course, the fault does lie with 
one of these two but, generally, 
their work is above criticism. 

Who, then, is to blame for the 
poor results that one still sees in 
the newspapers almost every day? 
The fault lies with the artist, the 
photographer or with the adver- 
tising agency. Artists and photog- 
raphers should be told in advance 
when their work is to be used in 
newspaper advertising. Artists 
will then simplify the number of 
tones and emphasize certain parts. 
Photographers will attempt to get 
contrasting prints and eliminate all 
unnecessary detail. 

Photographs give more trouble, 
as a rule, than any other form of 
artwork. This is partly because 
of the unfortunate belief that 











photographs cannot be improved 
upon. Many advertisers believe 
they should be left alone, because 
of their obvious truth and absolute 
authenticity. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
very few photographs which can- 
not be improved by retouching. 
Frequently it is better to build an 
entirely new original picture, using 
the photograph as a guide. The 
artist is able to turn a poor 
photograph into an excellent pic- 
ture that will reproduce well. 

For one thing, the camera does 
not seem to present absolute blacks 
and pure whites. There is an all- 
over tone which the halftone screen 
only intensifies. Nor does the 
camera eliminate intermediate and 
often unnecessary tones which are 
apt to be disastrous to the news- 
paper halftone. 

The elimination of the unneces- 
sary is very important where a 
campaign is to appear in news- 
paper space. 

An artist can take an inadequate 
photograph and bring it back to a 
more satisfactory replica of the 
original. But photographs, however 
skilfully made, do not necessarily 
show the article to its best advan- 
tage. Often an original wash 
drawing, with camera values, will 
be superlatively better. 


Some 
Technical Processes 


There are several methods by 
which photographic exactness of 
detail may be approximated in an 
original wash illustration of this 
kind, and the need for them has 
been made more urgent because of 
the prevalence of halftones from 
camera art, in newspapers. Here 
are some of the technical proces- 
ses: 

1. Take a photograph and work 
over it, exactly as is. Retouch 
out the innumerable intermediate 
tones and values, reducing them to 
not over four at the outside, giv- 
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ing preference to the lighter tones 
because they are least liable to fill 
in. The artist paints over the 
print, simplifying, adding blacks 
and, finally, introducing brilliantly 
contrasting whites. If the original 
print has no pronounced lighting 
scheme, then the retoucher sup- 
plies this deficiency, for lights and 
shadows are of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. 

very faint print is made 
from the copy, all detail being 
half strength. The artist uses this 
as a foundation for the color 
which he builds up in a simple, 
direct and contrasting manner. 
Thus the accuracy of detail and of 
drawing of the original is retained, 
but the technique is made far less 
involved 

3. A silverprint, enlarged some- 
what, is made from the photo- 
graph, and the artist runs a soft 
pencil over the reverse side, thus 
tracing off an absolutely correct 
and detailed skeleton reproduction 
of the original. Now he builds up 
his own wash interpretation, being 
careful to adhere to camera tech- 
nique to an extent, and to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary intermediate 
values. 

4. It is not unusual for the ar- 
tist to use a silverprint outline 
pen drawing, as the basis of his 
illustration. Having drawn the 
firm, clean-cut floor plan, as it 
were, of his subject, he bleaches 
the print, dries it thoroughly and 
mounts it on heavy cardboard. 
Now he washes over his outline 
with water color or tempera, set- 
tling rather definitely on a simple 
technique, in advance. 

5. Many subjects encourage the 
use of the pantograph, whereby an 
immaculate and thoroughly ac- 
curate reproduction of the original 
is transferred to cardboard, in 
pencil. To an extent, some of 
the camera spirit is retained but 
by no means all of it. 

6. The use of a process by 
which a photograph may be trans- 
ferred, in any desired weight of 
tone, direct to wash illustration 
board. The artist, in this instance, 
begins with the most accurate de- 
tail, over which he may paint in 
his own interpretation of lights 
and shadows. 
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The best newspaper illustrations 
are invariably those which have 
been prepared with the limitations 
of that medium in mind. When ar- 
tist, photographer, engraver, all 
work together, keeping in mind 
that their finished illustration will 
be used in newspapers, the results 
are almost always satisfactory. 

There are many little tricks and 
methods in the preparation of a 
plate which are familiar to all of 
the better engravers. If the en- 
graver does not give an advertiser 
the benefit of his knowledge of 
these special processes, it is be- 
cause the advertiser has failed to 
tell the engraver exactly what the 
plate is to be used for. 

The July issue of Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY contains an authorita- 
tive article on newspaper plates 
and why -they fill in, “The Ink Trap 
—Bad Boy of the Plate,” by 
Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., president 
of the Walker Engraving Corpora- 
tion —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Musicians Vote to Continue 
“Living Music” Fight 

The two per cent theater defense tax 
levied by the American Federation of 
Musicians will be retained for another 
year, following a_vote taken at the con- 
vention of the Federation held at Los 
Angeles last week. Gillette, pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles local, speaking 
for retainment of the tax, cited the tre- 
mendous good done by the anti-robot ad- 
a campaign of the Federation and 
stated that more than 4,000,000 coupons 
had been returned as a result of the 
campaign. 

Joseph N. Weber, who was re-elected 
president for his thirty-third term, set 
forth the good done by the “Living 
Music” campaign to acquaint the public 
with the injustices being practiced on 
musicians. He stated that more than 
$1,000,000 is now on hand in the theater 
defense fund and urged that the amount 
be increased to $5,000,000 to carry on 
the ~~ - and fight for living music 
in the theaters. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
$120,000 was spent on advertising dur- 
ing the last year. 





Silk Concerns to Merge 


Plans have been completed for the 
merger of the Corticelli Silk Company 
and the Belding-Heminway Company, 
following approval of the stockholders 
of both companies. R. C. Kramer, —_ 
ident of the Belding-Heminway Com 4 
will head the combined companies. 
ciated with him will be J. P. T. Arm- 
strong, president of the Corticelli com- 
pany, and J. S. Lipser, of that company. 
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Why they read 


Printers’ Ink 
MontTHLy 


Were not mind readers; 
we don’t profess to know why 
every president of a manu- 
facturing company who sub- 
scribes to PrRinTERS’ INK 
MonTHLY, every sales man- 
ager, every advertising man- 
ager—not forgetting vice- 
presidents, treasurers, secre- 
taries, general managers, etc. 
-reads the publication. 


Executive interests vary ir- 
respective of title. Some 
presidents practically run 
their sales departments. 
Others keep advertising un- 
der their wings. Many sales 
managers extend their read- 
ing beyond strictly sales 
topics. And progressive ad- 
vertising managers refuse to 
be pinned down to advertis- 
ing. 


But if we may indulge in that 
delightful pastime of gener- 
alizing, we would say that 
the presidents of manufac- 
turing companies on P.I.M.’s 
subscription list will prob- 
ably turn, first, to those ar- 
ticles on the opposite page 
marked with a [P.] 





As for the sales managers 
subscribing to the MONTHLY, 
in addition to marking for 
prompt reading some or all 
of the articles checked by 
their presidents, they will 
also put checks next to those 


articles marked with [S. M.] 


And the advertising man- 
agers on the MoNTHLY’s sub- 
scription list will not only 
read many of the articles al- 
ready indicated, but will also 
check those articles marked 


with [A. M.] 


Finally, the advertising 
agency men subscribing to 
the MONTHLY, inasmuch as 
their interests are the same 
as their clients, will want to 
read most of the marked ar- 
ticles. On top of that, they 
will be particularly interested 
in: “Certified Space Buyers? 
Why Not?”, by Francis G. 
Hubbard, vice-president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
and “The Art Director’s New 
Job,” by Gordon Aymar, art 
director of the Blackman 
Company. 
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Audit Bureau Votes Cut in 
Billings 


A 10 per cent cut in billings to 
members, effective July 1, 
was voted at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. The budget for the last 
fiscal year showed a deficit of 
$53,000. 

Through a program of effective 
economies, O. C. Harn, managing 
director, states, the budget was 
balanced and the Bureau closed 
the year with a surplus of $20,000. 
This surplus, together with a 10 
per cent cut in the salaries of per- 
sonnel, make possible the reduction. 

The board of directors also 
adopted a revised rule on pre- 
miums. The new rule specifically 
describes just what constitutes a 
premium. Some of the services 
offered in the past have given a 
rise to differences of opinion. For 
example, a catalog offered by a 
publication to subscribers which is 
not in the same format as the pub- 
lication, will now be considered a 
premium for the reason that it is 
looked upon as an inducement to 
get new subscribers or to get pres- 
ent subscribers to renew. 

Substitute rules also were adopted 

+ 
Government to Issue Guide on 
Sales Planning 


The Department of Commerce is plan- 
ning to publish a series of reports which 
will aid manufacturers and distributors 
in developing sales and advertising plans. 
The reports are based on actual figures 
obtained for the first time in the first 
census of distribution. They permit de- 
termination of market ssibilities on 
fact instead of on indefinite computa- 
tions. 

The first report has been issued and 
covers a study of the Connecticut mar- 
ket. It shows that sales are concen- 
trated in five cities which account for 
53 per cent of all retail business, while 
fourteen cities and one borough did 
nearly 75 per cent of the business. Simi- 
larly, three counties did more than 80 
per cent of all the retail business in the 
State. ’ 

The reports will make it possible for 
a distributor to tell whether his sales 
volume in the areas to be covered is as 
great as he might expect it to be, and 
whether he is overworking parts of the 
State and neglecting other parts in 
which he should be interested. 


+ 


a4 


to clarify the rulings on trans- 
fers of subscriptions. With ref- 
erence to transfer of subscriptions 
on consolidation, the old rule pro- 
vided that subscribers could be 
transferred if service was continu- 
ous and was effected within a rea- 
sonable time. The new ruling spe- 
cifically defines what shall be a 
reasonable time and allows for 
transfers made within a period of 
three months. 

The old rule also provided that 
transfers between two publications 
which had been sold on varying 
subscription prices could be made 
on a pro rata basis. The new rule 
permits the publisher to extend 
service on an issue-by-issue basis, 
thus permitting the subscriber of 
the lesser priced subscription to 
receive the consolidated paper for 
the number of months for which 
his subscription is to run. 

Where a subscription list is 
purchased and no consolidation of 
publications effected, subscribers 
of the discontinued publication can 
only be classed as net paid circu- 
lation when the transaction con- 
cerns publications that are homo- 
geneous. 


a 
’ e 4° 
It’s the Little Things 
Dan A. Carro_i 
Publishers’ Representative 
New York, June 27, 1932. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Another bull's-eye for Printers’ Ink 

The leading article in your que 23 
issue, ““A Big Day for Little Things,” 
by Joseph Katz, is well worth reading 
and contains a whole lot of horse sense 
about this business called advertising. 

Recent Printers’ Ink editorials and 
feature articles have been particularly 
striking and should have a very de- 
cided bearing on pointing the way out 
of this business setback. In the good 
old days of 1927, 1928, and early part 
of ’29 the business of advertising seemed 
to get off the main track, forgetting cer- 
tain fundamentals that make permanent 
business worth while. 

We are going to come out of this de 
pressed state in business before long, 
and the way out, in my opinion, is to 
keep in mind that it was the simp! 
things in advertising practice after al! 
that produced the best results. They 
worked before and will again. 

More power to you! 

Dan A. Carroit. 
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A Two-Word Campaign 





N° wasted words in this bank's 
advertising campaign. Two 
words tell the story briefly but 
effectively. 

A series of four twenty-four- 
sheet posters is being used by The 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The first depicts 
springtime in a garden and is now 
on the boards. The second por- 
trays a seaside home with a motor 
hoat, and the third a boy leaving 
the automobile of his parents at a 


— 


+ 


The fourth poster 


college campus. 
in the series will picture a middle- 
aged couple aboard a steamer on an 
ocean voyage. 

“It will undoubtedly be obvious,” 


says A. E. Leighton, assistant 
cashier, “that we are attempting to 
suggest that the good things in life 
are secured through saving. We 
are tying up the phrase, ‘They 
Saved,’ used on the posters with 
our newspaper copy appearing at 
the present time.” 


+ 


Chains Merge Among Themselves 


HAIN store’ systems have 

4 shown a tendency throughout 
their history to buy up other chain 
stores rather than independent 
stores, according to studies made 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Its observations on this phase of 
chain store growth are covered in 
a report sent to the United States 
Senate. 

Only in the case of drug, grocery 
and grocery and meat, general mer- 
chandise, and men’s and women’s 
shoe chains, were more than fifty 
independent stores apparently ac- 
quired by chains reporting to the 
Commission, it is stated. Of 6,475 
acquisitions, it is estimated that 
only 12 per cent were acquired 
from independents, thus ‘accounting 
for less than 2 per cent of the total 
growth of chains through 1928. 

The bulk of information on 
which the report is based was ob- 
tained from twenty-six kinds of 
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business. The report contains “a 
more or less complete record of 
store openings, store acquisitions 
and store closings” for 1,591 chains 
operating 61,766 stores on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. Information for 1,687 
chains is available for 1929 and 
1,478 chains for 1930. 

According to constructed esti- 
mates, based on the Commission’s 
survey and information from pub- 
lished sources, the Commission esti- 
mates that there were probably in 
operation in 1900 some 700 chains, 
including two and three store 
organizations. The total number 
of stores operated was probably 


In 1910, for the twenty-six kinds 
of business studied, it is estimated 
that there were 3,000 chains with 
13,500 stores in operation. In 1920 
the estimate is 9,400 chains with 
49,200 stores and, in 1928, 20,000 
chains with 119,600 stores. 
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The Full The 


Cereal Bow! © the Kellogg 
Company which 


became the title of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
INK last week, and is the title for 
this editorial, is a good thing to 
think about. 

It carries the implication of the 
future, the dream of the coming 
generations, the children who every 
day step into the class of full- 
fledged consumers. 

The dinner pail may be tem- 
porarily meager, but the cereal 
bowl is being filled by the unsung 
heroes of the economic battle front, 
the men who deny themselves that 
the children may know neither 
hunger nor fear of the future. 

The kids look ahead with. fear- 
less eyes to the day when they can 
drive their own cars, own fine 
radios, live in homes all their own. 

They have been brought up with 
comforts as their birthright. There 
is no thought in their minds that 





“platform” 
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they will grow up to a country 
which will slip backward in living 
standards, where white bathrooms 
will be only a memory and the 
horse supplant the family automo- 
bile. With a keen desire to possess 
things and the willingness to work 
hard to satisfy that desire, the up- 
and-coming generation holds no 
agreement with those gloomy ones 
who claim that having gone ahead 
too fast, the country must now 
slide a little backward. 

People keep on being born at the 
bottom of a business cycle.as well 
as at the top. The stork knows 
nothing about our strange economi 
paradoxes and troubles. With 
annual births far above the tw 
million mark, there are 245 new 
potential customers born ever 
hour. 

Each year a new group comes 
along through the grade schools, 
who never know until they read or 
hear it that Lux is a soap, that 
Ford is a car, that Goodyear is not 
a period of time and that Kellogg 
makes breakfast food. 

Every minute two customers 
leave the ranks of consumers as the 
grim reaper does his work and 
during that same minute four new 
ones are born. 

Every minute at least three of 
these four come to the point in life 
where they can read for the first 
time about the product some manu- 
facturer has made for their com 
fort and pleasure. 

Then, as they arrive at the pur- 
chasing age, 1932 for example, it 
seems a fine year to them to buy 
something they want and can al- 
ford. They are not afraid. 

Every advertiser who may think 
that his name is now so well known 
that he can afford to go a little 
easy on his advertising for the 
present, should think about funda- 
mentals as he considers next year’s 
appropriation. 

The “full cereal bowl” drama 
tizes the future of America, the 
dream of the pioneers for a better 
and richer life for the generations 
which were to follow them, the 
determination that the country the) 
founded and fought to preserve 
will not only endure, but move 
forward in sound and fasting 
progress. : 
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Expenses PP. D._ Saylor, 
As Against tee te 8 of 
Canada ry 

Spending 


Ginger Ale, Inc., 
is not much of a hair splitter when 
it comes to choosing words. But 
during a radio address the other 
night, in which he blistered the 
United States Government for its 
“wild and senseless expenditure of 
public funds,” he drew a very fine 
distinction between two words 
which is something worth thinking 
about. 

He ‘suggested that Government 
expenditures rather than expenses 
now constitute our most pressing 
problem. 

We must have a supreme court 
and army and navy, postal service 
and some other things, he sug- 
gested, but all these are to be 
classed as expenses. In expendi- 
tures, however, he saw the root 
reason why in this year of grace, 
1932, it is proposed to take 30 
cents out of each dollar earned by 
the people and apply this on the 
cost of governing those people. 

Mr. Saylor has no quarrel with 
Government expenses but he does 
call upon us one and all to demand 
a halt on Government expenditures. 
As a way of doing this he recom- 
mends the same action as was men- 
tioned in Printers’ INK last week 
as having been taken by John Mc- 
Kinlay, president of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

That is, he would have business 
men in general express themselves 
frankly by means of letters (at a 
cost of 3 cents each after July 6) 
to their Senators and Representa- 
tives demanding that “the pillage 
of the public be stopped.” 

His clear thinking on the subject 
s bound to be helpful. 





Advertising At last week's 
Ballyhoo convention of the 


American Feder- 
ation of Advertising in New 
York, the burden of many of the 
speeches seemed to be that adver- 
tising offered the one best “way 
out” from the depression and all 
its attendant evils. A person lis- 
tening to these speeches would not 
have to be particularly hard-boiled 
or cynical if he concluded that the 
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speakers thought that substantially 
all the country needs to restore 
prosperity is more and better ad- 
vertising. 

And yet many specialists in this 
field of endeavor, including some 
very able ones, wonder why it is 
that advertising men have acquired 
for themselves such a_ ballyhoo 
reputation. This reputation has 
been gained, we believe, not so 
much on account of what the ad- 
vertising men do but what they 
fay. 

Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it was decidedly refreshing to 
hear two or three daring souls 
such as Lee Bristol, president of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, and Thomas D’A. Brophy, 
a New York advertising agent, 
speak right out in meeting as it 
were and remind others on the 
program that they were going en- 
tirely too far in their general 
characterization of advertising as 
being an omnipotent force against 
which no depression could stand 
up. 

Mr. Brophy declared in all seri- 
ousness that such exaggerations 
are not only damaging to the ad- 
vertising business but wholly un- 
necessary. This is true, he felt, 
because the place of advertising in 
the business picture is well estab- 
lished and its importance widely 
recognized, the situation in this 
respect being widely different from 
that which existed twenty years 
ago. 

It is detracting not in the least 
from the proved power of adver- 
tising as a force to use intelli- 
gently during a time of depression 
(and we use the word “proved” 
advisedly because of the many 
notable advertising success stories 
for which we have given chapter 
and verse in Printers’ INK for 
several months past) to say that 
advertising pressure alone will not 
restore prosperity. Mr. Brophy 
uttered an important truth when 
he declared that to advocate indis- 
criminate advertising as a “cure- 
all” is in all reality an economic 
crime. 

There are plenty of specific ex- 
amples of how the intelligent use 
of advertising has overcome de- 
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pressed business conditions. When 
we contemplate these we wonder 
why it is that convention speakers 
persist in that same old habit of 
making such broad and expansive 
generalizations. 





The Price Lionel J. Noah, 
president, Ameri- 

Bogey can Woolen Com- 
pany, gives the wool goods 
industry some straight-from-the- 


shoulder advice in an article in 
Textile World. While he is address- 
ing one industry in particular his 
message applies to a great many 
lines that are now suffering from 
too little attention to true con- 
sumer demand. 

“We hold up our hands in hor- 
ror,” he suggests, “at the idea of 
an absolutely necessary advance 
of 10 cents per yard. How ab- 
surd that is! Why, that difference 
is negligible when the consumer 
considers the price of the garment 
affected by these price differen- 
tials. Take men’s wear, for in- 
stance; what man, looking for a 
$19 suit would refuse it because 
the price might be $19.50 or 
$19.75?” 

Today plenty of manufacturers 
are selling at a loss because they 
believe consumers are buying on 
price alone. They do not stop to 
consider how little consumers are 
affected by the few extra cents 
that mean the difference between 
profit and loss to the manufac- 
turer. Thus they go on educating 
consumers to demand bargains. 
They cheapen quality where pos- 
sible, cut necessary selling expenses 
when they can and then, in the 
long run, find themselves still sell- 
ing at a loss. 

Conditions in the textile indus- 
try have been particularly aggra- 
vated yet there are a few com- 
panies in that industry which, by 
studying consumer demand, have 
been able to keep prices to a profit 
level and, at the same time, sell 
plenty of merchandise. 

It is more than a coincidence 
that most of these companies have 
not cast advertising overboard but 
have considered it as a necessary 
as well as a desirable selling 
stimulus. 











“ Beaver While business is 
Hat’”’ bumping along on 
bottom, new prod- 

Demands 


; ucts are spring- 
ing up here and there which, taken 
all together, will some day give 
greater buoyancy to the long 
awaited upward turn. 

These new products as they get 
under way create demand for new 
advertising campaigns, for new 
merchandising plans, for salesmen 
and all the forces of distribution. 
And, working back in the other 
direction they create new demands 
for raw materials, with a stirring 
of activity that may lead right 
back to the mines. 

For instance, we have just read 
an estimate of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association that 
3,500,000 pounds of copper will be 
required for the new air condition- 
ing industry for 1932. And, if 
public acceptance and demand come 
up to predictions within the next 
five or ten years, there will result 
an annual market for from 35,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000 pounds of copper. 

And air conditioning is only one 
of those “beaver hats” that Roy 
Dickinson set us all hopefully 
thinking about some time ago. 





H. A. Ecclestone to Head Los 
Angeles Sales Managers 


H. A. Ecclestone, of the Remington 

Rand Business Service, Inc., has n 
elected president of the Sales Managers 
Association of Los Angeles. 
Regan, Union Hardware & Metal Com- 
pany, has been made first vice-presi- 
dent; R. J. Smith, Hardie Manufactur 
ing Company, second vice-president, and 
Cleon D. Brown, The Arco Company, 
third vice-president. Harrison Matthews, 
Woodbury College, has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. These officers, who 
will serve for one year, take office on 
July 1. 





T. M. Griffith Heads Fourth 
District 


T. M. Griffith, of St. Petersburg, 
was elected governor of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of the Advertising Federation of 
America, at its eighth annual convention 
held recently at Tampa. Sylvan Cox 
was made vice-governor; arvin H. 
Walker, secretary, and M. T. Newman, 
treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted by the group 
favoring the advertising of Florida re- 
sources and tourist attractions by the 
State. - 
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If you are not too tired of reading “statistical charts” 
HERE’S ONE WITH 


AN IDEA! 





mm wm s 


Remember when 
folks were hoard- 
ing sugar, grimly 


t 





it * 
ie 
t 
5 
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= 7 #8 © 3 y 


The time has come 
for creative selling. 
We find every justi- 








smiling at cartoons 
on the “high cost 
of living,” and 
singing the then 
popular song, “The 
High Cost of Lov- 
ing’? Seems like ages ago, doesn’t it? 
In those days the man with the cut 
price was a martyr—a hero. With the 
paternal air of a public benefactor, he 
would cut the price of sugar from 
ile to 10c a pound, and pack his store. 


How times have changed! Business has 
worn out its pants sliding down the 
toboggan of falling prices. The mer- 
chant who once cut sugar from IIc 
to 10c a pound (10% reduction) cuts 
sugar from Sc to 4c a pound (about a 
20% reduction)—and the women ac- 
cept it without batting an eyelash. 
They say, “Of course .. .” 


Business Needs A New Headline 


Business needs a new story. Something 
with mews for the woman. We have 
reached the point where we should 
“change trains.” We have gone as 
far in this direction as it is profitable 
to go—in some cases, too far. What is 
badly needed now is an entirely new 
conception of selling. 


FITZGERALD ADVERTI 





New Orleans 


The toboggan slide of commodity 
prices since the war is shown on 
this “Index of Commodity Prices” 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. 








fication in feeling 
enthusiastic and re- 
freshed in the re- 
sults of a few of 
our experiments 
along this line. We 
hold no “key to prosperity” and no 
claim to the magician’s role of “pull- 
ing the rabbit out of the hat.” But 
we do know that we're feeling a new 
throb of life—of “pull” from a new 
attitude—a new idea in approaching 
the same problem. 


Let’s Go To Work “Uphill” 


We are anxious to talk with men who 
are going to be the winners of to- 
morrow in place of the whiners of 
today. But we will be frank and to 
the point in outlining and suggesting 
what we might be able to do, and 
what we can’t do. If your product 
is in step with the times, and if your 
feeling of today’s selling and advertis- 
ing jibes with ours, we might make a 
winning working team. 


The only thing to do is talk this 
over. Let’s put your products, your 


plans, our ideas on the table and see 
if they fit. 


G AGENCY, INC. 
New York 















Heads Public Utility Advertisers 





Keystone- Underwood 


Photo by 

E. Frank Gardiner 
4 FRANK GARDINER. of the 
*Midland United Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation at its meeting held with the 


A. F. A. Convention. He succeeds 
R. S. McCarty, of the Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Henry Obermeyer, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, New 
York, was elected first vice-pres- 
ident; Stanley Quinn, Electric 
Bond and Share Company, New 
York, second vice-president, and 
J. R. Pershall, Public Service 


Company of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago, third vice-president. 

Eric W. Swift, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
was elected secretary and H. F. 
Weeks, Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York, treasurer. Directors 

+ 
Acquired by Disosway & 
Fisher 
Fisher, Inc., New York, 


Disosway & 
has purchased the 


outdoor advertising, 
highway displays of The R. C. Maxwell 
Company, Trenton, N. J., located in 
Westchester, Kings, New York, Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, N. Y., as 
well as those on Staten Island, N. Y. 


New Accounts to Empire 

The Universal Cash Certificate Corpo- 
ration, and the Commercial Illustration 
Studios, both of New York, have ap- 
pointed the Empire Advertising Service, 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. Newspapers and magazines 
will be psed. 
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elected to serve three-year terms 


are: C. A. Tattersall, Buffalo; 
Morris E. Jacobs, Omaha, and 
J. E. Marsh, Atlanta. 


More than 200 entries were made 


in the association’s “Better Copy’ 
contest. Awards were as follows: 
Electrical Institvtional Division: First 
Consumers Power Company, Jackson, 
Mich second—-Commonwealth Edisor 
Co., Chicago 
Electric Merchandise Division: First 
Northern States Power Company. Min 


Edison Electric [lu 
Boston 


neapolis; second 
minating Company of 


Gas _ Institutional Division First 
Dallas Lone Star Gas Company. Dallas 
Tex.; second—Public Service Compar 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago 

Gas Merchandise Division: First 
Union Gas and Electric Company, Cir 
cinnati; second—Springfield Gas Light 
Co., Charles H. Tenney and Company 


Boston. 

Transportation Electric Railway Div 
First—Chicago Surface Lines, Chi 
second—British Columbia Electri 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver 


sion: 
cago; 
Railway 
on 
Electric, Gas and  Transportatio: 
Posters Division: First—Salt Lake and 
Utah Railroad, Salt Lake City; second 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York 
Electric, Gas and Transportation Bil! 
boards Division: First—Pacific Electri 
Railway, Los Angeles; second—Virgini 
Electric and Power Company, Richmond 


Frank LeRoy Blanchard, director 
of advertising of the Henry I 
Doherty Companies, was honored 
with election as a life member to 
the board of directors. He is the 
first person to be awarded this 
honor, made in recognition of “his 
loyal support and _ co-operation 
which have extended over the life 
time of the organization.” 


+ 
C. E. Murphy, an Assistant 


Sergeant-at-Arms 

Charles E. Murphy, past president of 
the Advertising Club of New York and 
newly elected treasurer of the Advertis 
ing Federation of America, is being ke; 
busy this week in doing his part 
help run the Democratic convention ; 
Chicago. Mr. Murphy is serving as 
assistant sergeant-at-arms. 


New 
The 


t 


r 
Texas Paper Appears 
Daily News is a new evening 
newspaper being published at Sar 
Marcos, Texas. Nugent F. Brown, fi 
merly editor of the Kilgore, Texas, Da 
News, is editor and publisher of the new 

paper. 
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When Business is 


“Every unbiased survey of 
the Twin Cities market 
shows KSTP far in the lead 
in listener preference. The 
latest unbiased national 
survey gives KSTP a rating 
of 87.8 against 58.1 for 
the second station. 





NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 


SLOW 


that's the time when you need 
advertising that hits fast and 
hard and produces immediate 
sales response. . . . That's ex- 


actly what KSTP is doing for 
other advertisers right NOW 
in the rich Twin Cities market 


....+ You have the product 
to be sold... We have the 


listeners* and the method of 
eliciting their response. . . . It 


will pay you to add KSTP to 


your sales staff now. 


KSTP 


10,000 WATTS 


ST. PAUL .. MINNEAPOLIS 












The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE National Lead Company’s 

“Dutch Boy” is twenty-five 
years old this year. At first thought 
this looks like an opportunity for 
a bit of “institutionalizing” on this 
trade-mark character, human-inter- 
est stuff on his silver anniversary. 

But the Schoolmaster learns that 
there won’t be any splurge. The 
reason is that the general public 
and the trade think the “Dutch 
Boy” is much older, and it would 
be folly to destroy this illusion of 
greater age which is probably due 
to a high degree of brand familiar- 
ity induced by consistent advertis- 
ing. 

This trade-mark character has 
registered heavily because he has 
long dominated consumer and trade 
advertising as the central figure to 
which generous space is given. 
With such treatment over a quarter 
of a century it is not surprising 
that he has grown apparently richer 
in years than his actual age war- 
rants. 

Although the evolution of more 
than a score of regional brands of 
white lead into a national brand for 
purposes of national advertising 
began twenty-five years ago, the 
Schoolmaster was interested to 
learn that the original brands still 
retain a certain amount of prestige. 
At the start “Dutch Boy” was put 
on the keg head, along with the 
regional brand name, such as 
“Atlantic” in New York, and 
“Southern” in St. Louis. Later the 
figure was put on the side of the 
keg, and still later the words 
“Dutch Boy White Lead” were 
added. But the tops of all con- 
tainers still carry the old brand 
names peculiar to the various 
regions. It is hard to kill a brand. 

* * + 


An executive of a large manu- 
facturing company recently com- 
plained to Irwin D. Wolf, secretary 
of the Kaufmann Department 
Stores, Pittsburgh, that his sales- 
man had been unable to secure a 
repeat order on a new line of elec- 
tric coffee percolators which the 


company had brought out. Mr. 
Wolf asked the buyer the reason 
why and got this explanation: 

“That percolator is shaped like a 
Grecian urn. It is beautiful to 
look at. But after we had sold a 
few we began to get complaints. 
Women could not get down into it 
to clean it. Some asked whether 
they could get a special brush that 
would get past the narrow part of 
the percolator. Others refused to 
be bothered and insisted upon re- 
turning it.’ 

That’s not a new story to the 
Schoolmaster or to the Class. But 
it is astonishing that manufacturers 
should still be making errors like 
that. There may be such a thing 
as getting to know too much about 
the ultimate buyer's likes and dis- 
likes, her wants and needs. How- 
ever, despite the advances that have 
been made in consumer research, 
the final buyer still remains very 
much of a mystery to a great many 
manufacturers. 

~ + 

Although the fact that electric 
refrigerators are being installed in 
apartment houses and paid for by 
depositing quarters or half-dollars 
periodically in meters is quite gen- 
erally known, it is not equally well 
known that electric washing ma- 
chines are being installed on a 
somewhat similar basis. In the case 
of the washing machines, however, 
instead of installing them for ulti- 
mate sales, the plan is to rent them. 

Recently, the Maytag Company 
has been making a check of these 
coin meter-equipped washing ma- 
chines in apartment houses and 
finds that they are proving quite 
profitable to the promoters. Of 
particular interest to the washing 
machine industry is the point that 
these rented machines offer an out- 
let for reconditioned or repossessed 
washers that would otherwise clut- 
ter up the market. 

The income from these metered 
washers varies considerably. In 
Philadelphia, a Maytag distributor, 
with sixty-three machines in opera- 
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They Are Thinking 
of October's Sales 


, are 
thinking now of October 
sales. 


Strangely enough, in 
spite of some people who 
think the country should 
be sold back to the Indians, 
business plans are being 
made. 


Broadsides are being 
written and territories sur- 
veyed with an eye on the 
holiday shopper. 


Every local market is 
being checked with new 
yardsticks of judgment. 


The agency space buyer 
as well as the advertiser is 
thinking from now on, 
through the dog days, of 
late fall and winter cam- 
paigns for his clients. 


The publisher who tells 
his story to the men who 
buy space during the list 
making months of July 
and August is going to be 
glad when the space orders 
come through. 


Reach the men who buy 
the space, through the 
pages of the 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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coe tion, averaged over $5 monthly 
Advertising from each washer during the first 


| three months of the year. Another 
and 


dealer reports an average of over 
Prt $11 per washer per month. 
Merchandising The machines are not usually in- 
stalled in the apartments. They are 
Manager more often. placed in the basement 
laundry. The tenant has to deposit 
a coin in the meter to operate the 
pa machine. The Maytag Company 
phases of advertising and | offers the following advice to deal- 
merchandising on w ell | ers who want to make money, in- 
stead of losing money, on old 
known and successful na- | washers, repossessions, trade-ins, 
tional campaigns with di- | demonstrators, etc. 
op cqe 1 1. Tenants must be kept sold on 
rect responsibility, contro the advantages of the service. 
and execution. z Commission to the building 
- F superintendent helps to promote the 
—Good organization man. | service. 
: 3. Apartments of average rental 
Food business preferred. ($40 to $60 per month) furnish the 
$10,000 minimum salary | best incomes. 
4. Apartments with twenty or 


—13 years’ experience in all 


si ad. 
ariaarenen more tenants are the best money 
—Reply to “U,” Box 47, makers. Ce 

P ‘ = 
Printers’ Ink R. M. Goodman, advertising 


manager, of Gildners, a group of 
twenty-two Mid-Western clothing 
stores, submits the following idea 
to the Class: 
For Sale or Merger _“Each week in our house maga- 
zine,” says Mr. Goodman, “a single 
SMALL NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY | sentence, usually in the form of a 
Long established, universally recognized, question, is given to the salesmen 
with about 20 active accounts. Will con- in our twenty-two stores to be 
sider sale or merger. Principals will go | memorized. It is a selling sugges- 
with business to maintain contacts and tion and is made after the cus- 








develop prospects now being contacted. tomer has completed his or her 

Asking $30,000, pz cash. a — 

Asking part cach purchase. The memorized words 
Address ‘‘Y,’’ Box 49 are repeated to every customer 


Printers’ Ink who enters our store with very 
— — few exceptions. The sentence is 





— Teen —— ——— iad : : : 
: worded as naturally as possible. 
Account Executive Who Can “A one-day check in one store 
Bring Desirable Business in a town of 25,000 shows the fol- 
; lowing results: The suggestion 
can make a good connection on a gen- 1 ae 4 cl : 
erous commission basis in a recognized | Made was Let me § how you some 
fully equipped Christian agency. If you of our new spring suits. 


own a small New York Agency or are “Sixteen people were induced to 
not happy in your present connection, back J t . 
write us in full confidence. Box 982, come back to our clot ing depart- 





11 West 42nd Street. ment to look. Seven units were 


B D Are Collections Slow? 
9 We Specialize in collections for publishers, advertis- 


ing agencies, etc. National Travel Service on distant 
accounts. We go anywhere. Results Guaranteed or no 


DEB i Se ® pay. Members Commercial Law League of America. 
Robert ¥. Johnson & Co., Inc., 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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sold at a retail value of $155. That 
figure represents extra business 
from suggestions for one day only. 
Incidentally, it almost equaled the 
amount of clothing business from 
customers who came in with the 
intention of looking at clothing. 

“Each week the suggestion is 
different, sometimes on ties, shirts, 
hats or topcoats. When it is on 
some furnishings item, an attrac- 
tive display is arranged in some 
particular place.” 

This is an excellent variation of 
the standardized sales talk idea 
and it seems to the Schoolmaster 
that it might be adopted with 
modifications to a great many 
manufacturers’ sales forces. 

* * 


The owner of a hotel in a large 
city is faced with the problem of 
getting guests who are afraid of 
bad traffic conditions. In order to 
meet just this situation the Herald 
Square Hotel in New York City 
recently issued a folder entitled. 
“How to Avoid Traffic in New 
York City.” On the inside of this 
folder is a map of Manhattan 
Island with the location of the 
hotel marked by an arrow. The 
map then shows four different 
routes by which the automobilist 
can reach the hotel with the min- 
imum of traffic difficulties. On a 
page facing the map are given 
street routings so that the automo- 
bilist will know where to make the 
proper turns. 

Of course, the hotel does not 
overlook the opportunity on the 
inside spread of the folder of tell- 
ing about its excellent restaurant 
and room service. 

* * 7 

Practically every salesman has 
had the experience of meeting the 
enthusiastic buyer who not only 
agrees with everything that the 
salesman says, but is willing to go 
even a little farther and praise the 
product strongly. But, for one 
reason or another, he just can’t 
place an order today. 

There are few sales obstacles 
more difficult to overcome. 

The Insurance Salesman tells 
how one life insurance agent meets 
this situation. When a man states 
that he is a great believer in life 
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MERGER 


A great salesman and a 
fine creative man inherit 
the name, reputation and 
accounts of one of the best 
medium-sized agencies in 
New York through the re- 
tirement of the principal 
owner. We want to talk 
to a well-financed agency 
which needs new blood, 


added 


sales drive. 


income and real 
Or we might 
be interested in one or 
more men who can come 
to us with enough billing 
or backing to make it ad- 
visable to keep our own 
shingle out. All commu- 
nications will be held in 


strict confidence of course. 


“X” Box 48 
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insurance and only wishes he had 
the money to pay premiums on 
some more, this agent comes back 
with something like this: 

“Mr. Jones, I’m mighty glad to 
hear you say that. Of course, I’m 
sorry I can’t sell you some more, 
but I am going to ask you to do 
me areal favor. Will you give me 
a short letter telling the kind of 
insurance you believe in, and why 
you are so well sold on life insur- 
ance in general? 

“I know you will agree that 
about the best thing any man can 
do, today, is to buy all the life in- 
surance he can possibly pay for. 
But it doesn’t mean half as much 
for me to tell that to my prospects 
as it would if I could say, ‘Here’s 
what Henry Smith thinks of life 
insurance—and he’s a_ successful 
business man with no axe to 
grind!’” 

The Insurance Salesman reports 
that this agent gets a surprising 
number of letters—and sells a lot 
of life insurance to men who 
“couldn’t possibly buy any more.” 

The same _ sales tactics, the 
Schoolmaster believes, would work 
in many another field. 

* * + 

Not knowing when you are licked 
has won golf championships and 
wars. It has made and is making 
sales, too, right through these days 
when every advertiser finds his 
prospective customers inclined to 
cock a receptive ear in the direc- 
tion of cut prices. 

To the ears of the Schoolmaster 
there comes the story of the Toledo 
Scale salesman who got his order 
because (1) he didn’t know when 
he was licked and (2) he believed 
in his product to the point of be- 
ing willing to bet a little of his 
own money on it. 

This salesman wanted to sell to 
a university a scale for weighing 
cattle. Two competitors had the 
same idea well fixed in their minds, 
and to clinch the sale each of them 
offered to cut his price in half and 
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charge the other half to advertis- 
ing. 

Against this competition the To- 
ledo man made little headway. The 
order was about to be placed when 
he decided to make one final ges- 
ture. 

This was his proposition: Let 
three of the university’s engineer- 
ing professors visit the offices of 
the three scale companies for 
demonstrations. If they didn’t vote 
100 per cent for a Toledo scale, 
the salesman offered to pay their 
expenses. If they did pick a To- 
ledo, the other two salesmen had 
to pay. 

The department head who was 
to make the decision didn’t accept 
that offer, but he did reopen the 
case and gave the Toledo man a 
chance to prove why his scale was 
the best buy even at its higher 
price. 

Yes, the Toledo man got the or- 
der which proves that—but perhaps 
the moral is too obvious to need 
spotlighting. 





New Account to MacManus 


The Park Chemical Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of automobile lish, has 
appointed MacManus, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines will be used. 





. ° 
New Account to McJunkin 
The Wepsco Steel Products Corpora- 

tion, Blue Island, IIl., has appointed the 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Chi- 

cago, to direct the advertising of its 

new ice cabinets. 


New Business in Arizona 

G. O. Harris, at one time with the 
Condon Advertising Agency, Denver, has 
started an advertising business under his 
own name in Phoenix, Ariz. 








Appoints Kelly-Smith 
The Chattanooga, Tenn., Times has 
appointed the Kelly- Smith Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 





Joins Metropolitan Agency 

Alfred Jackson, advertising illustrator, 
has joined the staff of the Metropolitan 
Advertising Company, New York. 











‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








@lassified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





TRADE MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
Small, high quality, established on pa ing 
basis in 1 yr. of “hardest times.” ine 
possibilities. Investment with services con- 
sidered. Near Phila. Box 406, P. I. 





NEWS PRINT CIRCULARS 
One, Two, or Three Colors, size 171%4x23 
or 23x35, one page to 32 pages— a spe- 
cialty of ours. Capacity bs #7000, 000 a 
day. Also ae ep | and job printing. 
Write for samples and prices. Southtown 
cvntes & Publishing Co., 728 W. 65th 

, Chicago, Il. 


Business Paper Publisher having cash 
and space desires to expand. Will take 
option on well-established trade periodicals 
giving space and necessary production 
costs in return for option. Responsible 
managers must agree to remain with 
journals. Will pay in cash when option 
is exercised. ull parteetage in first 
letter. Ambitious, Box 407, P. I. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


L k who is behind you. When you 
oo engage someone to negotiate a 
connection of the $5,000- $50,000 variety. 
When PENN is behind you, you have the 
oldest institution J America continuously 
serving men of larger earni INDI- 
VIDUALLY ae CONFIDENTIALLY. 
PENN’S CONTACTS are cts, Gen with 
Chairmen of the Board, Presidents, poral 
Managers, Treasurers, irectors. 

is a NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
Our officers are recognized leaders in 
placing men of large salary require- 
ments. PENN has helped thousands like 
you. PENN can help you, too. Consult 
PENN, 535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Future Opportunity for some business to 
acquire young business man. Exceptional 
record, qualifications and experience. Inves- 
tigation will reveal unusual opportunity as 
compensation not important. Box 409, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER, SALES PROMO- 
TION OR ORGANIZATION MAN 
WITH UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 
AND TRAINING IN DIVERSIFIED 
NOUS ee IS ANXIOUS TO CON- 
TACT WITH A MANUFACTURER 
of repute, where a great many contacts 
amongst Dept. Stores, Chain Stores, 
Jobbers, States and Municipalities would 
be of direct help in the marketing of his 
product. Has exceptional sales record 
and the ability to get the most out of 
Salesmen. Permanency and opportunity 
are paramount. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 























220 Inquiries 


“It may interest you to 
know that these little one- 
inch advertisements in 
Printers’ INK WEEKLY 
have brought in 220 in- 
quiries to date, the greater 
percentage being from a 
very fine type and class of 
business firms.” 


Rosert Ruxton. 


Perhaps small space may not 
be the best test of a publication’s 
worth, but it certainly evidences 
a high degree of reader interest 
when it makes such a fine show- 
ing in producing high type in- 


quiries. 


Only a truly responsive audience 
with a preponderance of cover- 
to-cover readers could account for 
a response like this to a series of 


inch advertisements. 
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